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...helps electric utilities move light and power 


To carry electric power from generating stations to distribution centers 
economically and efficiently, your local power and light company 

uses massive high voltage cables. Phelps Dodge designs and fabricates a 
wide range of these cables—some capable of carrying power at 

345,000 volts—to help electric utility companies provide the nation 


with an abundance of indispensable electric service. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation «+ 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 





How Long Distance 


can lead you to 


extra profits 








Here’s how it can help your salesmen increase their market cover- 
age and cut selling costs at the same time: 


© Keep ahead of competition by telephoning customers 
between visits. 


e When you have special offers or price changes, call your 
customers. 


e Phoning prospects lets you sell even small orders at a profit. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to New Haven 45¢ 

Chicago to Louisville 90¢ 

Norfolk, Va. to Boston $1.20 

Denver to San Francisco $1.55 

Dallas to Philadelphia . $1.70 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes 
Add the 10% federal excise tax 





Oil industry's first 5-zone 
producing well is located 40 
miles off the Louisiana coast. 


Platform Plank For Profits: More Gas 


The historic well on this towering platform symbolizes The national demand for natural gas is rising more 
Sinclair's growing natural gas business. Completed _ rapidly than that for any other form of energy. As a 
recently on offshore properties operated by Sinclair = major energy supplier, Sinclair expects to expand with 
Oil & Gas Company for itself and others, it pioneered = the most promising and profitable markets. 
new techniques to produce simultaneously for the 
first time from five geologic zones. 
Such efforts are part of the forward-looking pro- 
gram which has seen Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
double its production and sale of natural gas in the 
last five years. Total net gas reserves have been 
almost doubled over the same period. 
Further, additional facilities have been built to ex- 
tract valuable liquids (such as propane ) from the gas 


before sale to transmission lines. A Gr eat Name in Oil 
SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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Keeping Score 


AN IMPORTANT piece of news that 
you won't find in any newspaper 
appears on page 58 of this issue. 
Since it crops up in a deceptively 
simple chart headed “Funds vs. 
The Market,” we thought it de- 
served a little extra billing here. 
What it shows is a significant turn 
in Forses’ two mutual fund in- 
dexes which late last month broke 
down to two-year lows. 

To put this development in per- 
spective, we had our artist Bert 
Kirchheimer work up a _ bigger 
chart (see above) carrying the 
mutual fund indexes back to mid- 
1957. It serves to highlight the 
performance of the funds—both on 
the way up and down—against the 
stock market itself, as measured 
by the most comprehensive index 
of stock prices, Standard & Poor’s 
“500” stock index. As you can see, 
our basic Stock Fund Index has 
moved very closely in step with 
the market. In a flatter way, so has 
the Balanced Fund Index. 

A Big Sample. Forses’ mutual 
fund indexes came into being three 
years ago, when we suddenly re- 
alized the public had no way of 
keeping score in this very im- 
portant part of the investment 
scene. There were indexes galore 
charting stock prices, measuring 
bond yields, and disnlaving rela- 
tive market action. But no one had 
devised and published a simple 
index to measure over-all per- 
formance of one of the biggest in- 
vestment media of all: the nation’s 
200-odd mutual funds. 

It was quite an oversight. For 
more than 4 million Americans 
have invested in mutual funds, and 
their total stake now adds up to a 
whopping $16 billion. Obviously 
an investment of that size should 
be kept close track of. 


October 15 York and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.50 a year rin U.S.A. Copyright 1960, Forbes 


New York 11, N. Y. Second-class postage paid at Post Office, New 
Inc. 


Since there are two basic kinds 
of mutual funds—-stock funds 
(which invest all their resources 
in common stocks) and balanced 
funds (which at all times lace 
their portfolios heavily with fixed 
income securities)—our statistical 
staff devised two indexes. You will 
find the latest movements of both 
indexes in the the chart which ap- 
pears in our regular mutual fund 
column in each issue. 

Both fund indexes reflect changes 
in mutual fund portfolio values 
with remarkable accuracy. The 
reason is simple. Each index is 
comprised of ten components, or 
20 funds in all.* Taken together, 
these 20 funds represent more than 
50% of the entire mutual fund 
industry’s assets. 

In Perspective. In using any index, 
it is as important to know what 
the index does not show as what it 
does. Forses’ indexes do not show 
how any particular fund is per- 
forming, only how the funds as a 
whole are doing. What they do 
provide is a yardstick which en- 
ables investors to compare their 
favorite funds performance with 
that of the industry generally 

That, we think you will agree, is 
a valuable thing for fund share- 
holders to do regularly. Then for 
more precise comparison, readers 
can annually consult another 
unioue Forses feature: its detailed 
annual Mutual Fund Survey, which 
appears each summer. 

*The ten Stock Fund Index components 
Massachusetts Investors Trust: Funda- 
mental Investors; Affiliated Fund; Incor- 
porated Investors: Fidelity Fund: Inves- 
tors Stock Fund; Dividend Shares; State 
Street Investment Corp.; United Fund 
Income; and Television-Electronics fund 

The ten Balanced Fund Index compo- 
nents: Investors Mutual; Wellington; 
Eaton & Howard; Boston Fund; George 
Putnam Fund of Boston; Commonwealth 
Investment; Axe-Houghton “B"; Scud- 


der, Stevens & Clark; National Securities 
—Dividend Series; Diversified Investment 
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Top 
concern 
of the top 


executive | 


who has to decide 
on the best in 
group insurance 


The big question: 
how well does it fit 
in with your em- 
ployees’ individual 
insurance pro- 
grams? You and 
most of your people 
are family men as 
well as business 
men. You want 
group insurance 
that doesn’t sit on 
the outside of the 
family circle, but 
becomes an integral 
part of your per- 
sonal estates. A 
Union Central Life 
group plan does 
exactly that, with 
settlement options 
and conversion 
privileges you don’t 
normally associate 
with group insur- 
ance. Talk to your 
Union Central Life 
representative. Or 
write to the ad- 
dress below. 


The 
UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, JOHN A. LLOZD, PRESIDENT 
A MUTUAL COMPANY—FOUNDED IN 1867 


READERS SAY 


Sm: Your recent article on British 
bonds was most revealing (“Bargains In 
Britain?”, Forses, Oct. 1). Besides the 
bond issues mentioned, speculators can 
| make use of an additional, interesting 
| tool. Calls can be purchased for 90 days 


| on these bonds. For example, a cali on 
| 





| the War Loan 3s can be purchased for 
| three eighths of a point above the market 
| at a cost of 1% points. Thus, for a cash 
outlay of 2% tremendous leverage can be 
utilized. A half point fall in the interest 
rate can result in a better than fourfold 
gain after all costs. 

—Ricuarp N. MEYerRs 

Steiner, Rouse & Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Sm: You say the US. investor cannot 
margin such bonds because the transfer 
costs would eat up his profit. 

I have been told that it is possible to 
buy British bonds from any of the sev- 
eral New York firms who make a market 
in them, borrowing up to 80% of the 
cost from one’s bank, and that the cost 
| of transferring them to the United States 
is simply a modest charge for mailing, 
with no transfer tax. 

—SrerHen J. Brown 
Haverford, Pa. 


Technically, it is indeed not possible 
to “margin” such bonds with a broker- 
age firm. But most banks are happy to 
lend on securities with such ercellent 
credit ratings. There is no transfer tax, 
and mailing costs are modest.—Eb. 


IBM Medicine? 


Sm: Imagine my consternation on 
reading “The Corporate Life Line” 
(Forses, Sept. 1)! 

As a physician, I am rather appalled 
to think that your magazine would fos- 
ter the concept of “IBM medicine.” 
Nothing could be more misleading to the 
public at large than to force the belief 
that an assembly line was made for 
proper individual medical care. 

—Micnaet A. DEAN, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


M.D. 


Forses, in referring to its own execu- 
tive health plan, made no such sugges- 
tion.—Eb. 


Fund Class 


Sm: The 1960 mutual funds 
(“The $300-Million Question,” Forses, 
Aug. 15) listed The Income Fund of 
Boston, Inc. as a common stock fund. 

The most recent report of the Fund for 
the six months ended July 31, 1960, shows 
that 26.03% of total assets was invested 


rating 


' in bonds and notes, and 18.37% of total 


assets was invested in preterred stocks. 
Thus, as of July 31, 1960, 44.4% of the 
total assets of the fund were invested in 
bonds and preferred stocks. We accord- 


| ingly believe it is incorrect to designate 


our fund as a common stock fund, and 

we believe that the portfolio of our fund 

is comparable to that of so-called “bal- 
anced funds.” 

—JoserH Furst 

President, 

The Income Fund of Boston, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Smokey Replies 


Str: We salute you and chide you not 
for the extraordinary boost for our 
Smokey booklet in “Side Lines” (Forses, 
Oct. 1). 

Well said, and well done! Our warm 
thanks and appreciation to all concerned. 

—MAaxweti Fox 
Director of Public Relations, 
The Advertising Council 
New York, N.Y. 


Strike Pay 


Sm: May I express my commendation 
and appreciation for the editorial, “Mike 
Quill Meet Bill Vanderbilt” (Fors-s, 
Sept. 15). The thoughts expressed should 
certainly be fully publicized to all the 
people of the United States. 

However, there is one paragraph which 
contained a misstatement of fact. [This] 
read as follows: “One of the ironies of 
this strike is that the railroads them- 
selves are, in effect, subsidizing it. Under 
previous labor settlements, the railroads 
have established unemployment compen- 
sation—with no worker contribution— 
that pays every striking or furloughed 
employee up to $51 a week while he is 
not working.” 

The fact of the matter is that unem- 
ployment insurance paid railroad em- 
ployees who are on strike was not estab- 
lished by the railroads through collective 
bargaining. It is paid under the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Unlike the state unem- 
ployment insurance acts, with the ex- 
ception of New York and one other state, 
this act provides for unemployment in- 
surance to be paid workers who have 
walked off the job because of a strike 
by their organization. 

—F. B. WHITMAN 
President, 
Western Pacific Railroad Co 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Stockholder Maneuver 


Sr: The September 1 issue of Forsrs 
[carries] a reference to Centennial Fund, 
Inc. in “The Merger Kick.” In it you state 
that Centennial was started “solely by 
bringing together a number of small per- 
sonal holding companies.” 

Actually, Centennial was established 
without acquiring any personal holding 
companies. The technique used was to 
have individuals with stocks in their 
own names exchange their securities for 
the shares of Centennial Fund, Inc. in a 
tax-free transaction. 

—Ranatp H. MAacponatp 
President, 
Centennial Management and 
Research Corp. 
Denver Colo. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Buying a home will cost you less in 
the future, if the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has its way. Albert H. 
Robertson, chairman of the FHLB, | 
which acts as a watchdog on the na- 
tion’s savings and loan associations, | 
has urged the industry to cut its 
dividend rates (now averaging over 
334% a year) to savings depositors. | 
Such a drop would enable a cut in the 

% or more currently being charged 
for mortgages. 
a ° oF 

Universal Pictures and Decca Records 
(which holds 87.6% of Universal’s 
common stock) will report record 
earnings for fiscal 1969 says Milton | 
R. Rackmil, president of both com- | 
panies. Thanks to a string of hit films, 
Rackmil puts Universal’s earnings at 
$6.80 per share against 95 cents for 
fiscal 1959, and thinks Decca’s earn- 
ings will be up from $1.81 a share to 
about $4.25. 

o o * 

United Fruit Co.’s on-again, off-again 
dividend, once considered so safe that 
the stock was a prime “widows and 
orphans” investment, took another 
slash last month. Directors halved 
the quarterly payment from 25 cents 
a share to 124%c because of the poor 
banana prices (an 18-year low) 
brought about by the current over- 
supply. 





* o 7 
Banks’ third-quarter earnings dropped 
sharply from their glittering highs in 
the first half of this year. Two big 
New York banks, in fact, earned less 
than they had in the same 1959 period. 
Major reason for the decline was the 
recent cut in the prime rate from 5% 
to 4%%. Though most banks will 
still show hefty gains in profits for 
the over-all year, industry experts 
believe the near-traditional year-end 
dividend increases will not be forth- 
coming in 1960. 
o + _ 
Men’s shirts for women have proved 
a bonanza for 103-year-old Man- 
hattan Shirt Co. In its seventh year 
of making ladies’ shirts, Manhattan 
was able to cite their high sales as | 
one big factor in its record volume 
($38.5 million) and near-record earn- 
ings ($2.04) in fiscal 1960, which | 
ended June 30. Manhattan’s sales also | 
got a boost from the increasing popu- 
larity of American shirts abroad. 
a” - 2 
Prentice riall, a top publisher of text- 
books, always has refused to disclose | 
its annual sales. But last month, with | 
sales booming and investment inter- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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Has There Really 
Been a Boom 
in Common Dividend 
Payments 7... 


You'll find an illuminating answer in 
the October issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. Take a look at ““‘Common 
Dividends 1955 vs. 1960.” Compare 
the total cash dividends paid tio com- 
mon shareowners during the first six 
months of 1960 by companies on the 
New York Stock Exchange with the 
dividends paid during the same 
period in 1955. 


Turning Point in Textiles? 
What are the future prospects of 
America’s textile industry? Why 
have some companies survived and 
prospered while others fell by the 
wayside? These and other vital 
points are covered in “A New Look 
At Textiles,” by Ellis Leach, Presi- 
dent, Collins & Aikman Corporation. 


How Events in Cuba Affect 
Thousands of 
American Shareowners 
“Tt’s a Small World” tells why more 
and more American shareholders are 
concerned by political and economic 
developments in various countries 
around the world—particularly near- 
by Cuba. You'll especially want to 
see the list of 62 American companies 
listed on the “Big Board” which 

have active operations in Cuba. 


1959 Records of 
25 Leading Advertisers 


Which listed companies topped all 
others last year in national advertis- 





EXCHANGE 


ing expenditures? “Listed Compa- 
nies Boost Advertising Expendi- 
tures”’ shows clearly the proportion 
of sales and revenue spent on na- 
tional advertising—the total cash 
common dividend payments of these 
25 companies —as well as the ratio of 
their advertising spending to com- 
mon dividend payments. 


What Constitutes 
“A Generous Return” 
from Common Stocks? 


See how a leading insurance com- 
pany fares when it figures its yield 
on a cost basis. You'll also find the 
list of 10 common stocks with the 
largest market value of those held by 
the company. 


These and many other informative 
articles make the October issue of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine one you 
won’t want to miss. 


Not Available 
at Newsstands 


You can get this magazine by sub- 
scription only-—it cannot be pur- 
chased on any newsstand. To obtain 
the October issue—and help keep up 
with the financial scene during the 
months ahead —simply mail the cou- 
pon below. For just $1.50 you will 
receive 12 monthly issues of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine—each [filled 
with interesting reading. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money order). 
Please enter a year’s subscription to THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. 
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Products and Ideas that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using our products to cut costs, make a better 
product and improve efficiency. If there is an idea here that suggests a money-saving solution 
to you, just return the coupon and we'll send you full information on the subjects you check. 


Pes eke) Soe ae 


Waterproof adhesive adds strength, 
reduces damage to corrugated boxes 


Most corrugated boxes can’t stand moisture, 
or even high humidity. Moisture breaks 
down the glue line, weakens the box and 
sometimes unfurls the corrugated paper. 
So the A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Decatur, Iil., worked with Koppers 
and developed an alkaline-curing water- 
proof adhesive by incorporating Koppers 
Resorcinol. 

The adhesive is called Staysinp # 5030. 
KEysTONE Box Company, Pittsburgh 15, 
Pa., uses this waterproof adhesive in the 
manufacture of Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL 


CORPORATION nail boxes that have replaced 
the old wooden nail keg. Because the boxes 
are made with waterproof starch-resorcinol 
adhesive they aren’t bothered by moisture 
conditions frequently found on construction 
sites. 

This same waterproof adhesive can pre- 
ventthe moisture damagetocorrugated boxes 
incurred during shipment. Box damage from 
moisture in storage can be practically elim- 
inated, even in high stacks, when boxes are 
made with StaysiInp #5030. Check the 
coupon for complete information. 


How to mold a better ferrite with HALOWAX° 


Powder metallurgy is a way of making 
metal parts by mixing powdered metals with 
a binder, molding the mixture in the de- 
sired shape, then firing the part, as a ceramic 
artist would fire a vase. This technique is 
used to make ferrites, special electrical and 
electronic parts used for such things as 


miniature receivers and transmitters for 
missile guidance systems. 

Now, manufacturers of ferrites are im- 
proving their product with HALOwax 
chloronaphthalene, a binder produced by 
Koppers. HALOWAx gives the part enough 
“green’’ strength to be machined, even be- 
fore firing. When the part is fired, HALOowAx 
vaporizes completely, at a uniform distil- 
lation rate (180°F—1,000°F). This prevents 
internal stresses, during firing, that can 
cause cracks in the finished ferrite. HALo- 
wax also leaves no carbonaceous residue 
to adversely affect its chemical and electro- 
magnetic properties. And HALOwAx works 
equally well in glass or ceramic parts, espe- 
cially where complete burn-out is essential. 

If you’re concerned with the production 
of powdered metal, glass or ceramic parts, 
get complete information about HALOWAx. 
Check the coupon. 


It wasn’t the heat 
that bothered them — 
it was the overhead 


If you think heat and humidity get you 
down, you should see what they can do to 
a roof. In the weave room at the DAN 
River MIs plant in Danville, Va., humid- 
ity has to be kept from 85% to 90% and 
temperature about the same in degrees. The 
four-acre wooden roof started to rot away. 
Repairs were frequent and costly, but they 
couldn’t keep up with decay. The roof had 
to be completely rebuilt. With what? 

A metal roof was out because it wasn’t a 
good insulator and temperature would vary 
too much in the weave room. Reinforced 
concrete would erode. Wood was still. the 
best material. Light. Low cost. Easy to 
erect. But, with ordinary wood they would 
still have to overcome the problem of decay. 

The consulting engineers, Lock woop- 
Greene, Inc. of Spartanburg, S. C., recom- 
mended WoLMANIZED® pressure-treated 
lumber. All the lumber for the new roof was 
placed in a pressure vessel and air was 
drawn out of the wood cells. Then a 
WoLMAN® preservative solution was forced 
under high pressure deep into the fibers of 
the wood. It gives permanent protection 
against rot and insects. 

The new roof was completed in less than 
six months and at one-half the cost estimated 
ten years ago for a roof constructed of another 
material! And, it will save money in the 
future because WOLMANIZED lumber is prac- 
tically maintenance-free. Get complete in- 
formation about construction with WoL- 
MANIZED lumber. Check the coupon. 





See-through plastic boxes end closet litter 


Now you can straighten up every closet in 
the house (or at the office, for that matter) 
with these new plastic storage boxes. 

The boxes have pull-out drawers or swing- 
open doors. They are grooved so that they 
link together to form a chest-of-drawers, or 
any other shape you want. And you can see 
inside them, so you can tell at a glance where 
every object is. They are ideal for storing 
shoes, hats, clothes . . . anything you'd 


Enough couplings 
to transmit 
one billion horsepower 


When Fast’s gear-type self-aligning cou- 
plings were first introduced in 1921, they 
pretty well outmoded all other types of 
power transmission units. They still do. The 
simplicity of the basic design of the unit, 
plus improvements in materials and fabri- 
cation methods, have enabled Koppers 
Metal Products Division to develop new 
Fast’s couplings for almost any power 
transmission situation. 

The couplings themselves range from 
units that weigh 5 pounds to 20 tons. Al- 
most a million of them have been sold, and 
some of the originals are still in operation 
after more than 40 years of continuous serv- 
ice. If all of them were operating at the 
same time, they could transmit more than 
one billion horsepower. 

If you would like to have complete in- 
formation about Fast’s couplings, check 
the coupon. 





put away. 

Stuart M. Lerner, Inc, Long Island, 
New York, makes the boxes from DyLEene® 
polystyrene, a strong Koppers plastic that 
gives the boxes almost infinite service life. 
They are sold under the name Eye-Fu* and 
areavailableat department and variety stores. 

For more information about these boxes, 
or about Dyene, check the coupon. 


*EYE-FUL is a registered trademark o, 
Stuart M. Lerner, Inc. 


Fire-protected wood in Michigan Supermarket 
cuts construction costs, reduces insurance rates 


Three massive wood beams are the main 
roof supports for the new CLINTON Coun- 
TRY MARKET, Clinton, Michigan. The beams 
are 82’ long and 12” by 50” thick. They 
cost less than conventional metal structural 
beams of the same strength. Because the 
wood beams are lighter, they allowed a sav- 
ings in the design of the supporting columns. 

Insurance rates are low because these 
beams are made of Non-Com fire-protected 
wood .. . the first automatic non-combusti- 
ble lumber ever offered for industrial and 
commercial construction. Non-Com wood 
could be called a material with a built-in 
fire extinguisher. When temiperatures ap- 


proach the ignition point of wood, the 
chemicals, pressure-impregnated in Non- 
Com wood, catalytically produce carbon 
and water vapor to choke off any flame and 
prevent the spread of fire. Non-Com-wood 
is permanently protected . . . safe from 
mechanical or human error you normally 
associate with fire protection systems. 

Non-Com fire-protected wood reduced 
the CLINTON COUNTRY MARKET insurance 
rate 31% below the rate for the same design 
and construction, using untreated wood. 
Do you have a problem Non-Com fire- 
protected wood might solve? Check the 
coupon for complete information. 


Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Metal Products 
Plastics « Tar Products « Wood Preserving + International 


Pee PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! 


To: Fred C. Foy President 
Koppers Company inc. Room 1428 
Koppers Bidg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me further information on the 
following money-saving products and ideas: 
0 Resorcinol-based Adhesives 
D HALOWAX® Chiorinated 
Naphthalene 


© FAST'S Couplings 

OC WOLMANIZED® Lumber 

0 NON-COM Fire-Protected Wood 
0 DYLENE® Polystyrene 


Company___ 

Job Title___ 

Address__._. 

State 


City Zone 





Whose famous hands 


...hold the first product of 


4 new $4,000,000 


automatic controls plant? 


These are the hands of Mrs. America 
1961® chosen not only for her attrac- 
tiveness, but also because she is an 
expert homemaker. So it is fitting that 
to her should be presented the first 
“Flame Master’”® to be produced in 
Robertshaw’s newest automatic con- 
trols plant . . . the most modern in 
the entire industry. For here, several 
thousand Robertshaw employees will 
produce appliance controls to give the 
touch of everyday magic to millions 
of homemakers. 


10 


The newest touch of everyday magic for every 
Mrs. America is this “Flame Master” that turns 
a gas oven down to new lows and holds foods 
at perfect serving temperature for hours. It’s a 
typical product of the super-modern Robertshaw 
plant at New Stanton .. . a plant that Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike travelers see rising above its lovely 
reflection pool, some 35 miles east of Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. America Reg. by Mrs. America, Inc. 

Can you name Mrs. America of 1961? See Page 60 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia * Eight 
U. S. Divisions * Subsidiaries or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


NIXON’S ECONOMIC VIEWS 


Wuen the new President of the United States takes the 
oath of office from Chief Justice Warren next January, 
the most pressing issue demanding his attention may be 
neither the Congo situation nor negotiating with Khru- 
shchev. The most urgent problem may well be that of 
dealing with a budding recession. 

I have heard this possibility used as an argument 
against the election of Vice President Nixon. “Even 
though Nixon has had the experience of dealing with 
foreign policy,” so runs the argument, “the Democrats 
would be more forthright in dealing with a recession.” 
To anyone who knows Mr. Nixon’s views, this is sheerest 
nonsense. 

Nixon certainly has affirmed his aversion to any unnec- 
essary interference in the economy. But he has left no 
doubt at all in the minds of reasonable men that he would 
indeed have the government act fast and with firmness 
to head off a recession. 

There have, in fact, been few more forthright state- 
ments of economic policy by. candidates than the one 
delivered by Vice President Nixon here in New York 
when the recession of 1958 was just getting underway. 
However you read the speech, it was no work of a 
die-hard believer in laissez-faire. 

Since we are again on the verge of what could possibly 
turn into a recession of sorts—and since everything Nixon 
has said since indicates that he has not 
changed his mind—it is worth repeating 
some key points from the speech he made 
before the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Society in April 1958. Some of the 
salient statements: 

“The basic strength of our economy 
is backstopped by the determination 
of the national administration to use 
every proper government action to 
stop a prolonged recession and to 
help stimulate an early resumption of 
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a high rate of economic activity. . . . 

“If there are substantial signs that a decline 
would snowball, then the Government must 
step in and stimulate the economy... . 

“The time is past in the U.S. when the Federal 
Government can stand by and allow a recession 
to be prolonged or deepen into a depression. . . . 

“We no longer accept the finality of the oper- 
ation of blindly cruel economic forces where 
millions would be left without work, without 
the ability to feed, house and clothe thei: 
families.” 

But Mr. Nixon also made it clear he did not belong to 
the pump-priming, “a _little-inflation-is-a-good-thing” 
Said he: 

“It would be a mistake to try and stimulate 
economic activity without also trying to curb 
inflation. 


school of massive Government intervention. 


Otherwise in the action we take to 
combat our present troubles we are simply 
bringing more trouble later on... . 

“I believe that the use of massive spending 
for new federal activities to combat the cur- 
rent recession should be flatly rejected. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Nixon did offer specific proposals: 

“I believe that if further action should be 
required to stop this downturn and stimulate 

an upturn, a tax cut rather than 

spending is the fastest and surest 

method of accomplishing this result.” 
That, in short, was Dick Nixon’s answer 
to critics who claimed that he has no strong 
economic program. It should assure us 
that, if he is elected, we can expect effec- 
tive Government action against a recession 

—and that it will be a sound, businesslike 

kind of action rather than the old, dis- 

credited kind of crude and wasteful pump- 
priming. 





INDIRECT DIVIDENDS FROM FOREIGN AID 


_ There are few topics in public life which are more 
dependable emotion-rousers among a vocal minority 
than that of foreign aid. Any defense of foreign aid can 
be counted on to produce shouts of “lavish giveaway,” 
and “let’s take care of our own, first.” Sweeping attacks 
are made on all foreign assistance on the basis of scandals 
in such places as Laos and Korea. 

It hardly needs repeating that this magazine believes 
foreign aid is as vital to our defense against communism 
as is military preparedness. This argument, however, 
seems never to have impressed the stubborn “keep-the- 
money-at-home” minority. Perhaps, therefore, our cur- 
rent economic downturn might provide a good time to 
remind these impassioned critics that the prosperity of 
the rest of the world—which could not have come about 
without large-scale and generous U.S. aid—is currently 
paying lavish dividends to U.S. businessmen and investors. 

Take, for example, the report issued a month or so ago 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. Caterpillar Tractor re- 
ported that its U.S. sales were down very sharply for the 
first eight months of this year—by close to $50 million, in 
fact. But foreign sales climbed almost enough to offset 
the domestic decline. Result: foreign sales, now a solid 
45% of Caterpillar’s volume, helped hold the over-all 
decline to just over 4%. 

Caterpillar, however, is only one of the major U.S. 
corporations with extensive business abroad. The fact 
is that U.S. private investment overseas now stands at 
more than $45 billion. It is growing at an annual rate of 
around $3 billion. It probably earned last year better 
than $3.5 billion for U.S. investors. 

What has all this to do with foreign aid? Quite a lot. 
The greatest growth in U.S. investment abroad has taken 
place in the past decade; the total has considerably more 
than doubled since 1950. These were the years when 
U.S. dollars and technological aid were playing their 
greatest role. They were also the years when the US. 
moved away from being largely a supplier of raw mate- 
rials abroad to being a supplier (both from domestic and 
foreign factories) of such sophisticated products as cash 
registers, bulldozers, razor blades and Scotch tape. Yet 
the markets for these products could not have swelled the 
way they did, had foreign aid not helped provide the 


transportation, agricultural and educational facilities 
necessary for a more complex industrial society. 

In Europe, of course, the job is largely behind us. But 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are going to need billions 
in U.S. taxpayer money over the next decade. When we 
discuss the issue, let us not forget the practical benefits. 

All this is not intended to detract from foreign aid’s 
credit as one of history’s more selfless gestures. But the 
fact remains that the prosperity of foreign non-communist 
nations pays us very direct dividends indeed. Consider, 
for example, some figures in the September issue of The 
Exchange, the Big Board’s monthly publication. The 
Exchange points out that some very large U.S. com- 
panies got a major part of their sales and profits from 
abroad last year. For example: 

@ Eastman Kodak: foreign sales of more 
than $250 million, 30% of the total. 

@ IBM: net income overseas of $40 million, 
compared with $135 million in the U.S. 

@ Colgate Palmolive: foreign sales at $296 
million. Now more than half of total sales 
volume, they grew at an 18% rate as compared 
with about 5% for domestic sales. 

e@ General Motors: some $500 million in- 
vested overseas produced net earnings of $120 
million (42 cents per GM share). 

@ National Cash Register: almost 40% of 
1959 sales from overseas, around half of net 
earnings. 

@ Standard Oil (New Jersey): two thirds of 
its net came from overseas operations; earned 
a 16% return on foreign investments as com- 
pared with just 5% in the USS. 

This list, of course, could go on for pages. And, of 
course, the relative proportion of foreign sales and earn- 
ings would be higher this year when business is lagging 
at home but still thriving overseas. But these examples 
should be enough to drive the lesson home even to the 
most stubborn foe of foreign aid: namely, that the pros- 
perity of much of U.S. business depends heavily on the 
prosperity of friendly foreign nations. Remember this 
the next time someone tries to tell you that foreign aid 
is a “giveaway” threatening U.S. solvency. 


U.S. BUSINESS INTERESTS SPAN THE GLOBE 
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now—a car that 
measures up to your 
fleet needs 
like no other! 


6l 
CHEVROLET 


Even a casual once-over and once 
around the block will tell you these 
’61 Chevies combine all the prac- 
tical common-sense features you 
could ask for in a fleet car. 
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OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS HAVE BEEN 
TRIMMED DOWN to give you extra 
inches of clearance for parking and 
garaging, yet there’s a full measure 
of Chevy roominess on the inside. 
DOOR OPENINGS ARE UP TO HALF A 
Foot wiper for easier entry and 
exit—a boon to any busy fleet 
schedule. NEW EASY-CHAIR. SEATS 
are up to 14% higher—just right 
for sitting, just right for seeing— 
yet there’s more head room in 
most models. There’s MORE LEG 
ROOM in the front, more foot room 
in the back. And there’s a NEW 


BUILT-FOR-BUSINESS DEEP-WELL 
TRUNK that opens at bumper level 
for easy short-lift loading. These 
are just a few of the unique bene- 
fits that make Chevy for ’61 the 
one car that meets all your fleet 
needs so perfectly it might just as 
well have been custom built to 
your specifications. And that’s 
just as true whether you rent, lease 
or operate your own fleet. Talk it 
over with your Chevrolet dealer 
first chance you get. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! air 





NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


After centuries of toil- oil! 


YESTERDAY — a warm house demanded a strong back and plenty of attention to keep those early furnaces 


and stoves stoked up with coal — the principal source of heat for many decades. Then along came a labor- 
saving solution to this heating problem — the introduction of fuel oil. 


. 


TODAY — silently, efficiently, automatically, oil heats over 16-million homes in the United States. Annually, 
this country consumes nearly 2%-billion dollars worth of oil for home heating — making petroleum one 
of the most basic and vital household commodities. Texaco is one of the principal suppliers of fuel oil. 


TEXACO ® 
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CORPORATE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


By both accident of histo 
can corporations call W 


and 
ington, Delaware home than any 


design, more blue-chip Ameri- 


other U. S. city. But most of their local ties exist in name 
only—with some ludicrous results at annual meeting time. 


WitminctTon, DeLawake is a quiet city 
on the banks of the placid Brandywine 
which 94,262 persons call home. A 
peaceful, white-collar haven 28 miles 
southwest of Philadelphia, it throbs to 
no remarkable pulse of industry nor 
beat of world-connected commerce. 
Yet in its self-effacing way, Wilming- 
ton is one of the great capitals of the 
world. Its ghostly special inhabi- 
tants: some 20,000 corporate bodies, 
whose special care and feeding is one 
of the city’s major local industries. 

Home, Sweet Home. Among Dela- 
ware’s absentee corporate natives 
are almost one third of all the cor- 
porations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. That's more than 
twice as many (370-plus) as any 
other state can boast (runner-up New 
York’s count: 150-odd). In fact, 
Delaware-chartered corporations ac- 
count for probably half of the value 
of all shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange, say Wilmington boosters. 

What has induced so many of 
America’s blue chip companies to 
make Delaware their legal home— 
and Wilmington literally the corpo- 
rate capital of the world? Answers a 
leading Wilmington lawyer: “Dela- 
ware corporation law gives managers 
of businesses much more freedom of 
action than those of most other 
states.” 

Liberality, however, is just one of 
the three great attractions Delaware 
offers homeless corporations. An- 
other is economy. Where a corpora- 
tion chartered in New York with 1 
million shares of $100 par value stock 
might pay $50,000 in basic corpora- 
tion taxes, the tax bill for the same 
corporation chartered in Delaware 
would run to only $2,700. 
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Yet probably neither attraction is 
as great as a third: the seasoned pre- 
dictability of Delaware’s corporate 
treatment under the established laws. 
Explains Chancellor Collins Jacques 
Seitz of Delaware’s Court of Chan- 
cery: “The Delaware corporation law, 
in existence for over sixty years, has 
been quite fully interpreted in the 
courts. So lawyers handling com- 
pany matters feel they know, within 
reason, where they stand in relation 
to this law. That same certainty does 
not exist elsewhere.” 

The Local Interest. This unique cor- 
porate package was fashioned in 1899 
when the Delaware legislature passed 
the state’s original corporation law, 
drafted by a group of Wilmington 
lawyers headed by Attorney Josiah 
Marvel, who later became president 





of the American Bar Association. One 
central requirement of the law: main- 
tenance by out-of-state firms of an 
office or agent within the state. Quick 
to recognize the implications, that 
same year shrewd Attorney Marvel 
formed the Corporation Service Co. 
to act as agent for out-of-state cor- 
porations. 

The physical manifestations of this 
legal web-spinning are to be seen 
today around tree-shaded Rodney 
Square in the heart of downtown 
Wilmington. Facing one side is the 
neo-classic county courthouse, where 
important disputes involving Dela- 
ware corporations (such as the re- 
cent Managed Funds muddle) are 
adjudicated. Facing the courthouse 
across the square is the solid bulk of 
the 13-story du Pont Building, head- 
quarters of that titan of U.S. corpora- 
tions, E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Huddled around both are a clutch of 
multi-story office buildings, old and 
new, which are the homes away from 
home of well over 20,000 out-of-state 
corporations. 

Big Six. By far the greatest part of 
these are shadow offices, represented 
by Attorney Marvel’s Corporation 


DIRECTORY FOR 17,000 CORPORATION HEADQUARTERS: 
their home is where their hearts are not 
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SINGLE-ROOM NATIONAL STEEL OFFICE: 
e for ghostly presences, a shadowy capital 


Service Co. and similar enterprises,* 
thuS saving out-of-state corporations 
the trouble of opening special offices. 
The service companies also act as 
midwives and undertakers in the for- 
malities which start or end a corpora- 
tion’s legal existence. 

“Our job,” one such explains, “is to 
set up the organization of the corpora- 
tion, compile the certificate on in- 
structions from counsel, execute and 
file it with the secretary of state, elect 
the board of directors, adopt the com- 
pany constitution and bylaws and 
take care of all clerical detail. We 
maintain the statutory office required 
by Delaware law, see that Delaware 
reporting and tax requirements are 
met and receive service of process.” 

Adds he: “We also keep our clients 
abreast of changes in Delaware cor- 
poration law, and make space avail- 
able for stockholder meetings. At 
annual meetings we check and tabu- 
late proxies, furnish inspectors of 
elections. Our fees?” A distant smile. 
“We discuss that only with clients.” 

Until last year, service companies 
were required to list on their build- 
ing directories the names of all the 
corporations they represented. These 
amazing signboards comprised what 
looked like nothing so much as a 
who’s who of America’s blue chip 
companies. But in 1959, when this 
provision was repealed, one of the 
notable sjghts of Wilmington disap- 
peared. Since maintaining these public 
directories had become a large and 
onerous task, most of them were soon 
taken down. 

The “Head” Office. Some corpora- 
tions prefer not to work through 
service companies, but set up their 
own tiny “head” offices in Wilming- 
ton. For example, the head office of 


*Other big service companies: Corporation 
Trust Co., Corporation Guarantee Trust 
Co., Prentice-Hall Corporation System, Inc., 
Registrar anda Transfer Co. and United States 
Corporation Co. 
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hefty ($843-million assets) National 
Steel occupies a 20-by-30-foot room 
and is staffed by one employee; its 
general offices are in Pittsburgh. Pull- 
man, Inc. ($227-million assets) has 
a more elaborate 1,200-square-foot 
“corporate office,” where Vice Presi- 
dent Wilbur E. Wolfe is charged with 
stockholder relations and arrange- 
ments for directors’ meetings. 

Wandering through this corporate 
maze, it is also possible to find firms— 
exclusive of du Pont, which began 
grinding powder near Wilmington in 
1802—-which have found it worthwhile 
to locate in Wilmington for other than 
nominal reasons. One such is Sears 
Roebuck Acceptance Corp. President 
Donald W. Hansen explains: “We 
wanted to be physically separated 
from the parent company in Chicago. 
We couldn’t settle in New York since 
we have the word ‘acceptance’ in our 
name. So we looked again, and Wil- 
mington became the logical choice 
because it’s near the money sources 
we visit most often: New York, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia.” 

What? No Stockholders? Wilming- 
ton’s sedate corporate round livens up 
once each year around annual meet- 


ATTORNEY JOSIAH MARVEL: 
memaker for billions 


ing time. “It’s murder here during 
March and April,” said one service 
company official. “We have as many 
as 24 annual meetings a day. Some- 
times there are so many people run- 
ning around that we don’t know who 
are our own people and who aren’t.” 

Yet, most of Wilmington’s annual 
meetings of stockholders are that 
in name only. Last spring, for ex- 
ample, only one of McGraw-Edison’s 
12,000 independent stockholders—a 
lady from Trenton, N.J.—turned up 
at its annual meeting. Even Coca- 
Cola Co., which boasts some 26,400 
shareholders, drew less than 30 peo- 
ple to its Wilmington meeting this 
year—and that included officers, di- 
rectors and reporters. 

Another devotee of “no fuss, no 
feathers” annual meetings in Wil- 
mington is ($2.2-billion assets) South- 
ern Pacific Co., the general offices of 
which are in San Francisco, and 
whose operations center in the West, 
where most of its stockholders also 
live. Reportedly, this year a mere six 
independent stockholders showed up 
—out of more than 70,000. 

A few big companies—notably du 
Pont and General Motors—do, to be 
sure, hold large and lively annual 
meetings in Wilmington. But much 
more typical are companies like Getty 
Oil, with 14,300 stockholders; Sterling 
Drug, with 44,000; and Burlington In- 
dustries, with 30,000—all of whom 
drew less than a dozen independent 
shareholders to their most recent an- 
nual meetings in Wilmington. 

Back of Beyond. Indeed, the choic- 
est cases of stockholder non~-attend- 
ance are to be found in Delaware’s 
out-of-the-way capital of Dover 
(population 7,000), which is linked 
with Wilmington by only one train. 
Servel, Inc., which has some 8,000 
shareholders, drew no stockholders at 
all to the annual meeting it held last 
February in a clapboard house in 
Dover which houses its resident 
agient. 

Servel’s Secretary-Treasurer H.J. 
Luke solemnly refused to attrib- 
ute this poor showing to the meet- 
ing’s out-of-the-way location. “I 
think,” he insists, “that stockholders 
do not come to our annual meetings 
because we keep them thoroughly 
informed through quarterly letters. 
They seem to be happy with what we 
are doing with the company.” 

Shadow and Substance. Thus corpo- 
rate capital of America Wilmington 
may be. Yet it houses only a pale 
shadow of American enterprise, no 
more resembling the real thing than 
a blueprint resembles a building. “We 
are the home,” as one Wilmingtonian 
puts it, “of elaborate but empty legal 
fictions.” 
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HOLDING COMPANIES 


CORPORATE 
MITOSIS 


When an old Giannini com- 
pany splits up, you get not 
two halves but two w 





IN BIOLOGY, mitosis is the process by 
which a cell splits itself into two or 
more complete cells. It describes re- 
markably well what has happened to 
the great West Coast business and 
financial empire built by A.P. Gian- 
nini. First it was the Bank of America, 
which split off under government 
edict and set up a vast (assets $11.7 
billion) organization of its own. 

Two years ago mitosis again took 
place. Under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, the surviving 
Transamerica Corp.* was forced to 
spin off its 23 banks in 11 states (as 
the Firstamerica Corp.) and go it 
alone with what was left. 

Building Again? What was left lost 
remarkably little time in becoming 
itself a complete and functioning or- 
ganism. By last month, Chairman 
Horace W. Brower seemed well on his 
way to building still another giant on 
the West Coast (see chart). 

Not without setbacks, of course. In 
the first half of this year Trans- 
america’s insurance subsidiaries were 
hit by high mortality rates and wind- 
storms and hail in the Midwest. Pay- 
ing out one claim after another, 
Transamerica suffered an earnings 
drop from 93 cents a share to 65c. And 
in the third quarter Hurricane Donna 
hit. “All our claims aren’t in on Donna 
yet,” notes Vice President & Treas- 
urer Garland Graves, “but we’re hop- 
ing it won’t be too severe.” 

The Big Earner. It is unlikely to be 
severe enough to shake Trans- 


*Transamerica Corp 
cent price: 


. Traded NYSE. Re- 
ig Price range re Tnai- 
-pividend i. 959): 80c. I 
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america’s biggest earner, the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. The elev- 
enth largest U.S. life insurance com- 
pany, Occidental was one of the few 
major corporate structures owned by 
Transamerica that was never broken 
up by the Government. Last year 
alone the giant subsidiary sold a big 
$1.6 billion in new life insurance. 

Brower has been further strength- 
ening Transamerica’s insurance hold- 
ings. Early this year, for example, he 
acquired the American Surety Co. of 
New York. This gave him more geo- 
graphical diversification. It — also 
brought casualty, surety and fidelity 
business as an offset to the fire in- 
surance of its Pacific National Fire 
Insurance subsidiary. 

But Brower does not intend that 
Transamerica will be only an in- 
surance company. He wants to move 


_into other fields, and he has the cash 


to do it. Transamerica’s vaults bulge 
with some $35 million (recent market 
value) worth of bank and industrial 
stocks. “If we could make a clean 
buck, we’d be willing to go into the 
laundry business,” notes Graves. 

The Other Fronts. Transamerica al- 
ready has started to move into other 
fields. Its real estate subsidiary, for 
example, is developing a new city in 
California which ultimately will have 
a population of 65,000 to 75,000. It 
also was building shopping centers in 
northern California. “They have some 
good long term projects,” notes Graves, 
“but we’re trying to speed them up, 
and make them shorter.” 

Transamerica’s General Metals 
Corp., which makes everything from 
steel castings to aircraft component 
parts, also is trying to speed up. Last 
year it was hit by the 116-day steel 
strike and a strike of its own. This 
year, Transamerica executives feel 
that its operations have a good chance 
of improving. 

Thus in spite of its first-half trou- 
bles, Transamerica last month was 
well on its way toward re-establish- 
ing itself as a giant of West Coast 
business through the working of the 
powerful process of corporate mitosis. 





Holdings at book value except for securities which are stated at market value. 


RAILROADS 


END OF THE LINE? 


Will fiscal facts triumph over 

historical sentiment when the 

Pennsy board meets next 
month? 


Wirn an unbroken dividend record 
tracing back to 1848, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.* was understandably 
unhappy when it had to suspend 
quarterly payments in 1957. But in 
deference to sentiment, the board 
voted a 25c payout in the November 
of each year thereafter. Last month 
it looked as though even that token 
dividend might be in danger. 

On top of Pennsy’s $4.9-million loss 
through August, the Transport Work- 
ers Union’s strike had piled another 
huge deficit in September. For the 
first nine months the Pennsy had lost 
perilously close to $9 million. 

Just to make up that loss and break 
even for the year, Pennsy would have 
to equal its final quarters of 1955 
and 1956, two excellent railroading 
years. Could the road do it? Presi- 
dent Allen Greenough offered little 
hope. “We've got all our lost traffic 
back from the strike,” he sighed, “but 
the business just isn’t there.” 

One ray of hope in the situation was 
the good earnings still being rung up 
by the Pennsy’s partly owned af- 
filiates (notably the Norfolk & West- 
ern). Pennsy’s equity in their 1959 
earnings was 7lc a share, or 16c more 
than the parent road rang up. Thus, 
if Pennsy directors choose next month 
to look at consolidated system-wide 
earnings, they might still incline to- 
ward continuing the dividend for tra- 
dition’s sake. One thing, however, 
was clear: Pennsy’s dividend was 
closer to the final brink than 
before in recent history. 


ever 


*Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 10%. Price range (1960): high, 
174%; low, 10%. Dividend (1959): 25c. Indi- 
cated 1960 yout: 25c. Earnings per share 
(1959): 55c. Total assets: $1.3 billion. Ticker 
symbol ; 
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WALL STREET 


UNEQUAL 
TREATMENT 


Investors tend to treat the 

market all of a piece. But the 

market treats investors un- 
equally. 





As Watt Street demonstrated once 
again last month, investors tend to be 
either bulls or bears, but the market 
itself is a far more complicated beast. 
Thus the sharp decline which 
pushed the Dow Jones industrials 
down to new 1960 lows last month 
was fay from showing investors equal 
treatment. Though aluminum stocks, 
the biggest losers, fell some 36.4% 
below their 1960 highs, holders of food 
stocks faced only a modest decline in 
values (see chart). Taking the broad- 
based Standard & Poor’s 425 stock 
average as the norm, electric utility 
stocks and retail store equities fared 
far better than the market. Mean- 
while the long-depressed oils and 
chemicals were hit far worse. Other 
big-seale losers: autos and steels. 
Such discrepancies as these put one 
market veteran in a_ philosophical 
mood last month. “Actually,” said he, 
“there is a stock market in only the 
broadest sense. And yet, however 
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often we hear the old wheeze ‘It’s 
really a market in stocks,’ we never 
quite learn the lesson. When things 
get decisive we all hit the panic but- 
ton and become all bulls or all bears. 
I guess none of us will ever be as so- 
phisticated as the market is itself.” 


DISTILLING 


PICK-ME-UP 


For the first time, Publicker 

Industries has some black to 

show after half a decade's 

bath in red ink. 

VETERAN stockholders in Publicker 
Industries, Inc.,* the nation’s fifth- 
largest distiller, have ruefully come 
to think of themselves as gluttons for 
punishment. In six long years, with 
one minor exception, Publicker’s most 
notable product has been red ink. In 
all, its losses have totaled more than 
$8 million. What’s more, last year it 
did only half the business ($48.5 mil- 
lion) it did in 1951. 

Headache Powder.. Recently Pub- 
licker’s President Simon S. Neuman 
produced the first headache powder 
stockholders have seen in their years- 
old hangover: a solid first half profit 
of $647,950. And early this month, an 
aide said Publicker would “wind up 
1960 well in the black.” 

Publicker’s troubles began in 1954, 
when its market for industrial alcohol 
(25% of last year’s sales) began to go 
to pot. Most rival producers made 
their industrial alcohol synthetically 
from ethylene, a petrochemical. Pub- 


*Publicker Industries, Inc. Traded ae. 
Recent price: 8. Price range (1960): 
11%; low, 734. Dividend (1 ): 5% act ~ 
dicated 1960 pa ut: 5% stock. Earnings per 
share (1959): rr lc. Total assets: $94.5 million. 
Ticker symbol : PUL. 


licker, by contrast was a_ high-cost 
producer, deriving alcohol from mo- 
lasses. All at once in the early 1950s, 
its raw material costs rose while the 
value of its end product declined. 
For Publicker, things have never been 
the same since. 

Yet there was littlhe Neuman could 
do about it. “We were hamstrung,” 
explains a veteran aide. “Synthetic 
alcohol plants cost tens of millions of 
dollars, and we did not have the 
money.” Nor did it have the where- 
withal—and perhaps, gumption—to 
make a go of it in some other business. 

Nor did Neuman’s headaches end 
there. For he soon found himself 
over the barrel in his other big busi- 
ness—potable spirits. Loaded with 
vast quantities of whiskey in bond, 
built up in the early postwar years 
he faced a bitter reckoning when the 
bonding period ran out. His choice 
was either to pay the full excise on 
his stock (an impossible bill), to 
dump it or redistill it, or to shove it 
into warehouses abroad. None of 
these alternatives produced revenue. 

Even Publicker’s tanker fleet (used 
to move molasses) proved a doubtful 
asset. After Suez, tankers slumped. 

Rising Spirits. Recently, however, 
low molasses prices and good tags on 
industrial alcohol have perked Neu- 
man’s spirits up. Of late too, he has 
found a use for the over-age whiskey 
he stored abroad in Belgium: a re- 
vived market for premium old whis- 
kies. The inspiriting word around 
Publicker’s Philadelphia head offices: 
“We are out of the woods at last.” 

But, any sober investor would soon 
remind himself, only barely. For 
even at the first half’s rate, Pub- 
licker’s profits were clearly low proof. 
And there were always those impon- 
derables to reckon with for the 
future: uncertain molasses and in- 
dustrial alcohol prices. 


AUTOMATIC BOTTLING LINE IN DISTILLERY: 


out of the woods at last 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


INPUT VS. OUTPUT 


Like most of its rivals, Na- 

tional Cash Register has yet 

seen no profit output from 

the millions it has poured in- 

to computers. The situation 

is likely to get worse before 
it gets better. 





For Att the hopes it has aroused in 
assorted corporate breasts, the com- 
puter business to date. has been 
mostly input and very little output 
so far as profits are concerned. It is 
common knowledge in the trade that 
no major manufacturer (likely excep- 
tion: IBM) has had anything but 
losses to show for the upwards of 
$1 billion they have collectively in- 
vested in the big electronic data 
processing machines. 

No exception has been Dayton, 
Ohio’s famous National Cash Regis- 
ter Co.,* which has spent more than 
$60 million over the past five years 
to get into computers. Like everyone 
else, National Cash is running its 
computer business at a loss. “Can we 
afford to get into computers?” asks 
NCR President Robert S. Oelman 
rhetorically and answers rhetorically: 
“Can anyone?” 

Nevertheless, Oelman does not re- 
gret the huge investment National 
Cash has made in computers. “We had 
to do it,” says he. “We had to pro- 
tect our traditional markets, notably 
banks and retailing.” Unless National 
Cash could offer a comolete line of 
data processing equipment, Oelman 
reasons, competitors who did might 
well cut into National Cash’s bread- 
and-butter business in both account- 

*National Cash Register Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 5574. Price range (1960): 

70%; low, 5344. Dividend (1959) : 
cated 1960 yout: $1.20 plus 5% stock. Earn- 


ings per share (1959): $252. Total assets: 
$209.7 million. Ticker symbol: NC 
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Company (millions) 


MONEY DIMENSION 


Sheer money power is an important ingredient for a company wish- 
ing to get ahead in the computer race. The more it succeeds, the 
more money it must spend. Here is how the leading competitors 
stand in some important measures of basic financial strength. 


Net Plant 


NATIONAL CASH’S OELMAN WITH COMPUTER: 
a rhetorical question, a rhetorical answer 


ing machines and cash registers. 

No Better in ‘60. Justified or not, 
there is no denying that heavy spend- 
ing on data processing has taken a 
toll of National Cash’s fortunes. Even 
though sales rose 40% (to $419 mil- 
lion) between 1955 and 1959, National 
Cash’s per share net crept ahead by 
just 8% (to $2.52). 

Oelman argues that this was not an 
excessive price to pay. It was during 
a period when such major rivals as 
Burroughs and Sperry Rand reported 
earnings declines of 46% and 28%. 
respectively. Says Oelman: “Id call 
it a positive accomplishment that 
we've been able even to hold our 
earnings steady while expensing all 
the costs of entry into computers.” 
Nevertheless, Oelman acknowledges 
frankly, the end is not in sight. “We'll 
be doing well,” admits he, “if our 1960 
earnings equal 1959's.” 

When, then, will stockholders begin 





Cash 
Earnings 
Availcble* 
(millions) 


Long-term 


Cash Flow 
$1 


Account Per 
(millions) Net Plant 


(millions ) 





to see some earnings output for all 
this input? “I wish I knew,” says 
Oelman. “The fact is that the better 
we do at selling machines, the worse 
our profits will look for awhile.” The 
reason: profits from leased machines 
do not normally begin to flow until 
the fifth year. During the first four, 
rental income is more than offset by 
fast amortization of the equipment 

Endurance Contest. All of which, of 
course, means only one thing: that 
the computer race is shaking down 
into an endurance contest, a contest 
in which sheer ability to keep pouring 
in cash will count for at least as 
much as technological virtuosity o1 
well-established sales organizations 

In this first respect, National Cash 
is at something of a disadvantage as 
compared with such rivals as IBM o1 
General Electric. By ordinary stand- 
ards, National Cash is a very rich 
company. But, as the table (“Money 
Dimension”) shows, National Cash 
has a relatively small cash flow as 
compared with some of its giant com- 
petitors. 

To help keep cash outlays in line, 
Oelman is emphasizing what he calls 
“a balanced approach” to electronic 
data processing. Unlike IBM, which 
prefers to lease rather than sell equip- 
ment, National Cash has made a strong 
effort to develop equipment which 


$274.4 
425.0 
214.8 
150.0 
42.9 
80.9 
76.9 


General Electric $400.2 
1BM 350.2 
Sperry Rand 72.1 
RCA 63.7 
Minn.-Honeywell 40.1 
National Cash Reg. 38.5 
Burroughs 19.5 


*After dividends at 1960 rate of payment. 


$679.6 
762.8 
241.9 
210.3 
83.8 
85.7 
92.1 


58.9¢ 
45.9 
29.8 
30.3 
47.9 
449 
21.2 


$224.3 
295.4 
49.5 
47.4 
26.1 
28.9 
12.9 


would have immediate sales appeal— 
and would show an immediate profit. 

For example, Oelman points to 
Post-Tronic, National Cash’s highly 
successful posting machine for banks. 
Of more than 6,000 installations, all but 
200 were sales. The same, he says, 
is probably true of the company’s small 
($75,000) 390 computer: of the 75 
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PROGRESS? 


National Cash Register’s earnings 
over the past five years have shown 
almost no growth. But, argues man- 
agement, just look at our cash flow, 
which has gone up almost 50%. 
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orders on hand, most are for sales, 
not rentals. 

Five More Years? Even so, _ the 
drain on company cash is likely to 
get worse before it gets better. This 
year alone Oelman has budgeted $15 
million for research and development 
(four times the 1953 rate). Capital 
investment is running at a $25-million 
annual rate, could go much higher if 
NCR succeeds in leasing many large 
computers. It took the sale of $40 mil- 
lion in debentures this year (which 
doubled National Cash’s funded debt) 
to relieve the steady drain on the 
company’s cash position. 

Oelman feels that as a relatively 
late starter (National Cash did not 
offer its first computer until 1958), 
his company is doing quite well. But 
he proffers no easy optimism about a 
quick solution to the cash problem. 
“There must,” he muses, “be a point 
at which you turn the corner, when 
your income finally exceeds your out- 
go. How long? I wouid certainly hope 
to be there in five years.” 


BONDS 


HESITATION 
WALTZ 


Bond prices last month were 

not dancing to the kind of 

tune Wall Street has become 
accustomed to. 


ALL THROUGH the 1950s Wall Street 
had become accustomed to thinking 
of the bond market as a kind of see- 
saw. When stock prices went up, 
bond prices went down—and vice 
versa. 

New Rules. But last month, in vis- 
ible perplexity, The Street was hav- 
ing to learn some new rules to the 
bond game. For though stocks had 
taken a long tumble, bond prices were 
staying bafflingly put. 

By all the established rules, for 
example, as stocks declined, the mu- 
nicipal bond index should have staged 
a satisfying rally. Yet as October 
began, tax-exempts were doing any- 
thing but obliging. In fact, the munici- 
pal yield index (an inverse function 
of prices) had actually risen 18 points 
to 3.49%—its highest level since July. 
Further reflecting investors’ lack of 
ardor, by September’s end the back- 
log of undistributed issues had risen 
to a near-record $452 million. 

Other parts of the bond market 
were acting just as obdurately. Both 
corporate and government issues were 
in the doldrums. Wary traders, for 
example, gave New York Tele- 
phone’s $60-million refunding issue 
a spotty reception. Dealers mean- 
while were also hard-pressed to move 
the $50-million issues of Union Elec- 
tric and Public Service Electric & 
Gas. Both high-rated issues, in a 
vigorous market, dealers agreed, they 


would have been quickly snapped up. 

Just Cuteness? Yet the very dealers 
who agreed in acknowledging inves- 
tors’ hesitancy were far from agree- 
ing on its causes. Some bondmen, 
like White, Weld & Co.’s Charles Lit- 
zel, saw only a temporary pause 
before the old seesaw game was re- 
sumed. “Everyone,” he _ explained, 
“is taking a second look. This is a 
very broad market—there are a lot of 
issues available—and the big invest- 
ment trusts are being very selec- 
tive.” 

From Standard & Poor’s Dominick 
diPalma came a similar diagnosis. 
“The insurance companies,” said he, 
“are being very cute right now. They 
think if they wait a few weeks they 
will be able to buy what they want at 
even cheaper prices.” 

If those were the causes, nobody 
had any doubts as to what the out- 
come would be. As one dealer put it: 
“The most useless thing the funds and 
institutions have is cash.” 

Or A Change of Heart? Yet there 
was a minority opinion current in the 
market that was not so sure. Its 
diagnosis of the bond market’s inac- 
tion called for going deeper than 
mere “cuteness” or “second looks.” 
Visibly disquieted by the market's 
lethargy, one such dealer wondered 
whether the market had not under- 
gone a basic change of heart. 

“Investors,” he noted, “have be- 
come educated in the postwar years 
to respond quickly to important stim- 
uli.” Recently there have been plenty 
of such stimuli: the Federal Reserve's 
lightening of margin requirements, 
easing of discount rates and of the 
banks’ reserve requirements. 

Whatever the answer, at least one 
thing was sure last month. No longer 
is the bond market the same old pre- 
dictable seesaw. 





ically unbalanced relationship. 


THE GAP It has usually been considered normal for common stocks to yield more than high-grade bonds. 
Since mid-1958, however, high stock prices and low bond prices have resulted in a situation that is the reverse of normal — 
with a big gap in favor of bond yields. Despite a close to 20% decline in the stock market and a sharp rise in bond prices 
this year, the gap still remains. Thus until stocks drop considerably further — or bonds rise, the yields will remain in an histor- 
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OIL 


THE ROCK HOUND 


Kerr-McGee Oil has emerged 
as one of the few big winners 
in the uranium sweepstakes. 


“URANIUM,” a particularly astute in- 
vestment banker predicted some years 
ago, “is going to be a big business. But 
I wonder whether anyone is going to 
make much money from it?” 

That has proved to be a shrewd ap- 
praisal of subsequent events. Among 
the hundreds of operators big and 
small who launched forth hopefully 
into uranium operations early in the 
1950s, few survive. Fewer still have 
earned a living wage. Yet one com- 
pany, it was plain last month, has 
clearly struck it rich in uranium: Ok- 
lahoma’s versatile, geological-minded 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc.* Of 
the $7.2-million profit Kerr-McGee 
reported for its 1960 fiscal year (ended 
last June 30), fully one-fourth came 
from uranium. What’s more, without 
any help from an improved oil market, 
Kerr-McGee directors last month 
gleefully foresaw net earnings of 
perhaps $4 a share in fiscal 1961, up 
from $2.71 in 1960. The big contribu- 
tor: uranium. 

Take A Chance. Kerr-McGee Pres- 
ident Dean A. McGee frankly admits 
that his company struck it rich in 
uranium by boldly and deliberately 
taking a chance. “Believe me,” says 
Dean McGee, “we had plenty of mis- 
givings. Uranium was a pretty wild 
thing.” 

Both McGee and Chairman Robert 
S. Kerr, who doubles as U.S. Senator 
from Oklahoma, are old hands at 
taking long chances and making them 
pay off. Kerr-McGee got its first break 
taking on a risk other oil companies 
feared to touch—drilling oil wells in- 
side Oklahoma City’s municipal limits. 
On the job it cleared a fat $2 million. 
By beating long odds, the company 
under Kerr continued to make big 
money during the great Depression 
when a great many other oil operators 
could not. 

Rock Hound Dean McGee, widely 
acknowledged as one of the oil in- 
dustry’s great geologists, has contin- 
ued the tradition. Under his hand, 
during the 1950s Kerr-McGee built up 
one of the most impressive drilling 
records in oil industry annals. And it 
was Kerr-McGee which gambled— 
and won—by drilling the first offshore 
oil ‘well out of sight of land in the 


*Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 43%4. Price range (1960) : 
nigh. 52%; low, 3654. Dividend (fiscal 1960): 
$1.20. Indicated fiscal 1961 ae: $1.20. Earn- 
ings per share (fiscal 1960): $2.71. Total 
assets: $203.4 million. Ticker symbol: KMG. 
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Gulf of Mexico in the late Forties. 

Pick A Winner. It was a pretty piece 
of prescience which decided Kerr- 
McGee’s brass to take the long-odds 
plunge into uranium. It was 1952 and 
Dean McGee astutely deciphered some 
still-blurred handwriting on the wall. 
“It was clear,” says he, “that the oil 
business was headed for trouble, and 
that medium-sized companies such as 
ours could get pretty badly hurt.” 
Kerr agreed, and the company warily 
joined the biggest army of prospecting 
tatterdemalions the West had seen 
since the gold rush days. 

“Actually,” says McGee in retro- 
spect, “it was less of a gamble than 
you might think for us to go into the 
uranium business.” Though the odds 
against success in uranium were ad- 
mittedly long, McGee counted on two 
big assets to pull his company through 
a winner: its demonstrable talent for 
discovering what lies under the earth’s 
crust; and the cash to fund it for the 
long haul. 

McGee used both liberally, pouring 
roughly $1 million a year into land 
and exploration. Then when Kermac 
Nuclear Fuels (a 58%-owned Kerr- 
McGee subsidiary) scored by turning 
up 20 million tons of uranium (about 
25% of all U.S. reserves), McGee 
quickly stepped up his capital outlays. 
In all, since 1957 Kerr-McGee has 
spent some $34 million on uranium 
projects. 

Until 1959, Dean McGee’s big gam- 
ble was all outgo and little income. 
But what that outgo bought his com- 
pany was the US.’ biggest single 
block of proven uranium reserves 
and the nation’s biggest single urani- 
um processing plant (at Ambrosia 
Lake, New Mexico). It also won 
Kerr-McGee the largest outstanding 
Atomic Energy Commission contract 
to supply uranium—involving some 
$300 million to $350 million worth 


DEAN McGEE & SEN. KERR: 
they detoured trouble 


of refined yellowcake through 1966 
Making It Pay. The result last yea: 
was far and away the most impressive 
uranium earnings shown by any sin- 
gle U.S. producer. Moreover, this 
year Ambrosia Lake will turn out 
an estimated 18% of all uranium 
produced in the nation (for which 
Kerr-McGee gets less than the aver- 
age $8 per pound U.S. procucers are 
paid for it by the Atomic Energy 
Commission). And by last month, 
Kermac Nuclear Fuel’s mill was run- 
ning well above its rated capacity 
Having well passed the pay point, 
Kerr-McGee will likely get a fat $10 
million cash flow this year from its 
uranium operations alone. That sum 
is destined to build up further still in 
later years. Yet, characteristically 
Dean McGee already has big ideas of 
how to put it to work. Among them: 
ventures into such new fuels as boron 
and beryllium; exploitation (with the 
National Farmers Union) of some 
20,000 acres in New Mexico’s “potash 


GEOLOGIST & FOREMAN EXAMINE VEIN OF ORE: 


many were called but few were chosen 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE BRIEF-CASE BARNSTORMERS 


The Man with the Brief Case has taken to 


the 


creating a somewhat belated 


boom for the U.S. small plane companies. 


“Our sSLAvE driver” is the phrase that 
President Cris Dobbins of Ideal Ce- 
ment uses to describe his company’s 
plane. Thus Dobbins, and increas- 
ing thousands of other U.S. business- 
men, pay somewhat rueful tribute 
to the private plane’s ability to get 
more work out of executives. It does 
so by taking them where they want 
to go, and when they want to go, 
independent of airline schedules—and 
at time savings that range from con- 
siderable to fantastic. For example, 
J.O. Combs & Son Hatchery of Sedg- 
wick, Kan. found that their new plane 
slashed five-week road trips to six 
days. 

Last month, as a result, the small 
plane industry was one of the few 
corners of the economy where the 
phrase “The Soaring Sixties” could 
still be used without irony. In the 
first eight months of 1960, the dozen 
or so U.S. small planemakers racked 
up a 17% sales gain (to $105 million) 
over 1959—which in turn had been 
27% above the year before that. In- 
toxicated with such results, the only 
direction the planemakers could see 
was up. “It is my opinion,” said 
Cessna Aircraft President Dwane L. 
Wallace, “that we can double our 
business in the next five years and 
repeat that again in the following five 
years.” 

Flying, Not for Fun. Over optimis- 
tic perhaps, but understandably so, 


ENTER THE FLYING BUSINESSMAN: 
he could get there fast, and still be home in time for dinner 


22 


U.S. businessmen now own some 
31,500 planes, which is far more than 
tne U.S. military and airline fleets 
combined. Business flying this year 
will total some 6.4 million hours, 
nearly twice as much as the airlines. 
As recently as 1950 they owned only 
15,000, flew them but 2.8 million hours. 

That the man with the brief case 
had produced the boom was undeni- 
able. Businessmen flew as many hours 
last year as all other private fliers 
put together (see chart, p. 23). Pleas- 
ure flying was still at a decade-ago 
level. Commercial flying (charter, 
crop-dusting, etc.) was up just 40%— 
but only to a total of 2.1 million hours. 
Instruction was actually down. 

Trio. Chief beneficiaries of the 
boom in business flying are the small 
plane industry’s Big Three: Beech,* 
Cessnat and Piper.** Together they 
account for over 90% of industry sales. 


*Beech 2 b Scee- Traded NYSE. Re- 
rice: 66. Price range (1960): high, 
ow, 5634. Dividend s al 1959): $1.60. 


1960 pres 
1959) : $4.74. Total assets: 
.8 million. Ticker symbol: BCX. 


?+Cessna Aircraft Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
Pras e: 29. Price range (1960): high, 40%; low. 
Dividend (fiscal 1959) : 58 bc. Indicated 
fiscal 1960 payout: 80c. Earnings per share 
(fiscal 1959) : $2.47. Total assets: $53.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: CEA. 


**Piper Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 5744. Price range nade high, 73; 
low, 4334. Dividend (fiscal q * $1. Indi- 
cated fiscal 1960 payout: $1.05. rnings per 
share (fiscal 1959) : Oya assets: $15.9 aa 
lion. Ticker symbol: 





SMALL PLANES 
GET BIGGER 


i for larger, faster, more expen- 
sive craft, the retail price of the average small 
plane has tended to increase sharply in recent 














As companies, they are remarkabl) 
similar. Each now sells between $40 
and $60 million worth of private planes 
a year. All three sell basically (and 
increasingly) similar products through 
nearly identical dealer-distributo: 
systems. All three managed to sur- 
vive the early postwar years only 
after desperate struggles reminiscent 
of the early auto industry. In those 
years dozens of small companies, bear- 
ing such names as Ryan, Luscombe, 
Aeronca and Ercoupe were squeezed 
out of the private plane business—as 
were also some large ones, such as 
Bellanca and Republic. 

Despite their now respectable size, 
all the Big Three are still family- 
run companies. Piper, for example, 
is firmly in the hands of its 79-year- 
old founder and president, William T. 
Piper, and his three sons; and the 
Piper family controls some 30% of the 
stock. Cessna President Wallace is a 
nephew of founder Clyde V. Cessna, 
for whom Wallace went to work some 
26 years ago (thereby raising the com- 
pany’s then work force to three). 
Beech’s President Olive A. Beech, one 
of the nation’s outstanding women ex- 
ecutives, is the widow of company 
founder Walter Beech. 

But there are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences. Piper, for example, is the 
“purest” of the three, with almost no 
military volume. Piper has _ tradi- 
tionally concentrated on small, single- 
engine planes typified by the Super 
Cub (base price $6,145) and the Tri- 
Pacer (base $9,345). Craft selling at 
base prices of under $10,000 still ac- 
count for half of Piper’s unit sales— 
thoush its major recent expansion 
has been in higher-priced models. 
Piper is also the most profitable of 
the three companies, with an average 
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PIPER’S W. T. PIPER: CESSNA’S DWANE L. WALLACE: 
ill an industry of family-run businesses 


BEECH’S OLIVE A. BEECH: 


after-tax return of 9% on sales for 
the years 1955-59, vs. Cessna’s 6.2% 
and Beech’s 4%. 

The Mixmasters. Beech, traditionally 
strongest in twin-engine craft sell- 
ing for $50,000 to $125,000, has re- 
cently expanded its line downward by 
introducing the single-engine Debo- 
nair at $19,995. (Only other Beech 
single-engine job is the Bonanza, at 
$25,300.) 


Partly as a result, Beech’s private 
plane sales in the fiscal year just 
ended soared from $37.9 million to 


$45 million. However, for the mo- 
ment Beech is still predominantly a 
military contractor, with defense 
business accounting for 55% of 1960 
sales of about $100 million, up from 
last year’s $89.5 million. Reflecting 
this increase in more profitable civil- 
ian business, Beech’s net rose from 
$4.74 per share to some $5.50. 

Beech’s Wichita, Kan. neighbor, 
Cessna, sells the widest line of any 
of the small planemakers, ranging 
from the Model 150 (base price 
$7,250) to the twin-engine 310 (at 
$59,950). Cessna is unique among the 
three in having other commercial vol- 
ume—an hydraulics specialty business 
with some $9-million sales. 

Cessna’s volume and net for fiscal 
1960 will probably fade a trifle from 
last year’s $105.8 million and $2.47 a 
share. But the sour note came solely 
from declining military contracts, for 
Cessna’s small plane sales rose to a 
spanking estimated $55 million from 
last year’s $46.6 million. 

Fancy Flying. A decade ago, the Big 
Three of small planes had a com- 
bined volume of less than half of 
Cessna’s 1960 commercial sales. But 
only a small part of this tremendous 
increase has been due to any increase 
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in their nwmber of planes. The fly- 
ing businessman’s tax-deductible 
preference for getting there quickly, 
safely and comfortably has led to a 
steady increase in the size, complex- 
ity and cost of today’s small planes. 

Thus only about 40% of this year’s 
output will be truly small two- and 
four-place single-engine jobs in the 
$6,000-$12,000 range. But the fancier 
craft now loom so large that the aver- 
age retail price will be well over 
$25,000. 

Beech’s biggest dollar producer, for 
example, is its Super G-18, a sleek, 
twin-engine, low-wing monoplane 
that flies six to eight people at over 
200 m.p.h and sells at a base price of 
$126,000. But the base price is only 
the beginning. The craft is often so 
loaded with automatic pilots, direc- 
tional gyros, radar, and the like—not 
to mention such interior niceties as 
liquor cabinets, called “refreshment 
bars” in the trade—that the final tab 















































may exceed $175,000. 

Even Piper, which has kept its eye 
glued on the low-priced market eve: 
since the introduction of its famed 
two-place Cub, is gradually letting 
its planes grow bigger and plushier 
It now offers such twin-engine craft 
as the four- or five-place Apache 
(base price $37,000) and the new 
five-place Aztec (base $49,500). Says 
Executive Vice President William T 
Piper Jr.: “Our unit volume isn’t as 
big as it was 20 years ago, but ou 
dollar volume is four times as big 
One Aztec is worth five or five-and- 
a-half Tri-Pacers to us.” 

Who Flys ‘Em? Larger U.S. com- 
panies are of course no strangers to 
company planes, which they use in 
various ways. Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing uses its six “heavies” 
(DC-3 and larger) almost wholly for 
executive travel and “customer rela- 
tions’—the latter a euphemism for 
flying important customers and pros- 
pects around the country. 

The bulk of 3M’s executive trans- 
port, it is worth noting, is between 
points served by commercial airlines 
the company fleet is used because it 
is more convenient. Big contractor 
Morrison-Knudsen, by contrast, has 
two DC-3s that Chairman Harry Mor- 
rison and President John Bonny use 
mainly to reach some major airport 
where they board a commercial air- 
line. Transcontinental Gas Pipeline 
concentrates its executive travel in 
one converted military craft: its three 
smaller twin-engine jobs are used 
mainly to haul operating engineers, 
and its four single-engine planes for 
pipeline patrol. 

Mass Market. But the meat-and- 
potatoes market of the small plane 
industry is the small to medium-sized 
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at $126,000-plus per plane, business flying can be expensive 


company, especially the manufactur- 
ing company with several plants in 
scattered locations. Case in point is 
the Kawneer Co. of Niles, Mich., 
a maker of building material special- 
ties with eight plants from Toronto 
to Richmond, Calif. 

One morning earlier this year, two 
Kawneer officers took off from Niles 
for Flint, Mich. (155 miles, 45 min- 
utes). There they picked up a major 
customer and flew -him to Kalamazoo 
(110 miles, 32 minutes) to show him 
some new products and manufactur- 
ing facilities. That done, the com- 
pany pilot flew the customer back to 
Flint while the Kawneer officers con- 
ferred with the Kalamazoo plant man- 
agement. The whole trip was com- 
pleted with the flight back to Niles 
(50 miles, 15 minutes), where the 
plane arrived well before the close of 
business. 

Kawneer sees two advantages to 
this use of the company plane. First, 
the trip was completed in less than 
one day instead of taking two, with 
a major saving in executive time. 
And second, the customer was easily 
persuaded to make the half-day trip 
by plane, whereas he might have been 
most reluctant to drive the six hours 
round trip from Flint to Kalamazoo. 

Keeping ‘Em Hot. Other small planes 
are put to offbeat uses. For example, 
Amerock Corp. of Rockford, IIL, 
whose products include stampings 
and die castings for the appliance in- 
dustry, flies hot dies and molds from 
its main plant to its Canadian sub- 
sidiary. It can do it so rapidly that 
the dies remain hot. Thus Amerock 
saves the cost of a second set of dies 
and also guarantees an identical prod- 


The Church of God Prophecy of 
Cleveland, Tenn. uses its 35-plane 
fleet, among other purposes, to drop 
religious tracts and handbills an- 
nouncing revival meetings. 

Most owners of business planes, 
however, use their craft for such 
humdrum purposes as_ executive 
travel, sales trips and the ubiquitous 
catch-all of “customer relations.” 
Thus an Illinois firm of consulting 
engineers specializing in municipal 
contracts uses ifs plane to fly pros- 
pects to see jobs it has completed, 
since the jobs cannot be taken to the 
prospects. 

A Florida realtor uses his plane to 
survey farms and acreage. A civic- 
minded New Orleans oil producer 
flies visiting dignitaries on local junk- 
ets. A New Jersey chemical company 


uct for Canadian subsidiaries of US. (@QNTRACTOR’S FRIEND: 


appliance makers. 
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What if the jobs were scattered? 


uses its plane to sell its chemical spe- 
cialties. A St. Louis maker of hospital 
equipment flies technical personnel to 
supervise new installations. 

Living High. All this travel does 
not come cheap. Beech estimates that 
its Super G-18 at $126,000—that is, 
without any of the “white sidewall’’ 
options—costs $72.74 per hour for 600 
hours’ use per year. This multiplies 
out to a tidy $43,644. (Most owners 
get less use, which trims total cost but 
raises the per-hour figure.) Even a 
low-priced twin-engine craft—say, a 
Piper Custom Apache G at $40,845— 
will run $15,750 a year for 600 hours’ 
use. And these costs assume that the 
business man pilots his own craft. If 
he does not, the annual bill rises by 
as much as $20,000. 

Yet most businessmen have taken 
these costs calmly. So much so that 
the small planemakers are thinking 
of still larger craft. “In a recent sur- 
vey,” says Beech Executive Vice 
President Frank Hedrick, “we found 
that a large company often wants one 
first-line plane, such as a Lockheed 
JetStar or Grumman Gulfstream, and 
several smaller ones able to move 
seven or eight people. Several plane- 
makers, including us, are now work- 
ing on a larger and faster ‘small’ 
airplane that would be pressurized, 
able to fly at 275-300 m.p.h. and prob- 
ably a prop-jet design. We hope it 
can be sold for less than $500,000.” 

Down Draft? The boom in business 
flying has helped protect Beech and 
Cessna from the current tightening in 
defense contracts. If present trends 
continue, both companies may lose 
some volume in fiscal 1961. But since 
the loss will come in the least profit- 
able parts of the business, profit mar- 
gins may rise. 

A theoretically greater threat is the 
possibility that the hungry giants of 
the air frame industry may muscle in. 
Lockheed, for one, is already building 
a small plane for the export market, 
and other companies are rumored to 
be interested. But this is hardly likely 
at the present stage of the game: the 
three companies’ combined commer- 
cial volume would hardly keep Boeing 
busy for a single month. 

A further hedge against this pos- 
sibility is the fact that the small 
planemakers have the _ established 
dealer organizations and merchandis- 
ing tools that the giants lack. 

A Faded Daydream. But even the 
possibility that the big planemakers 
might be interested was a sign of how 
prosperous the small planemakers 
have become. Their World War II day- 
dream of a sky darkened by Sunday 
pilots in flying flivvers having faded, 
it has been replaced by the more 
modest reality of the hard-working 
brief case barnstormer. 
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Starting right now, you can 


To make sure your child has the money to go to col- 
lege, insure the way with permanent life insurance 
which has ever increasing values. Remember this 
about life insurance: as soon as the policy is in force, 
funds for his education can be assured. Whether or 
not you’re living when he reaches college, the money 
will be there just the same. 

With permanent Life insurance you may be sure of 
something else as well. Your Metropolitan Man will 
show you that such insurance gives you a cushion, 
not only for education, if needed, but also for your 
retirement—and almost any emergency. 

Starting right away, you and your family can be 
sure your plans for the future will be realized. And 
today, your insurance program can be tailor-made to 
the specific requirements of your individual family, 
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taking into consideration aii your foreseeable finan- 
cial needs. Call your Metropolitan Man and see. 

He has now the largest selection of insurance poli- 
cies, with the newest and most flexible provisions and 
benefits in all of Metropolitan’s history. As never 
before, he can protect you now and for the future 
with certainty—and at a cost that may well be less 
than you would expect. 

Call him today. 


Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 10,N. Y 





This mark identifies modern, dependable Steel. Look for it on consumer products. 





Whether it jumps to make a discovery 


that’s out of this world, or sits down quietly 


to spend a century or two on atomic re 
search, steel is the only material that has 
the strength and vigor to keep up with the 
reach of modern man’s mind. 

New Stainless Steels developed by United 
States Steel withstand the vibration and 
friction of unearthly speeds. New USS 
Steel Forgings shape atomic reactors and 
nuclear power systems. Look around. 
You'll see steel in so many places—build 


ing strengt h. USS is a registered trademark 








AMERICAN - MARIE 


Construction Aggregates 


Through its many quarry operations, American- 
Marietta supplies aggregates to construction con- 
tractors and the ready-mix concrete industry in 
growing areas of the nation. 


In addition to its permanent facilities, which serve 
large centers of demand, American-Marietta 
operates portable stone crushing plants. With these 
plants, A-M is able to efficiently process aggregate 


materials from its quarry locations along routes of 
highway construction and near large projects such 
as airports and dams. 


Adequate for many years of high level production, 
American-Marietta’s raw material reserves are 
strategically located to meet steadily expanding 
requirements for aggregates used in industrial, 
commercial and public construction. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 1 1, Illinois 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS + DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT - HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS - LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


American-Marietta 
Company 
Chicago 11, iMinois 


Progress through Research 
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THE ECONOMY 


STORM WARNING 


Another of those economic 
telltales — the bankruptcy 
rate—was not giving econo- 
mists any comfort last month. 





Amonc the weather vanes economists 
rely on to tip them off to changes in 
the nation’s business pace, not the 
least respected is the bankruptcy rate. 
Historically, upturns in this business 
index have tended—although imper- 
fectly—to signal recessions. 

Busted Businessmen. Last month 
when economists cast their eyes on 
the August bankruptcy figures, they 
found little comfort. In absolute 
terms, the number of bankruptcies in 
that month rose to 1,315—a 27-year 
high. Hardly less disquieting was the 
bankruptcy rate (i.e., the proportion 
per 10,000 businesses). At 59.6, it 
stood only a hair below the spring 
1958 peak, when it hit 60. 

Imperfect as the bankruptcy rate is 
as an economic indicator, economists 
and bankers alike looked on the Aug- 
ust upturn as no joking matter. 
“Stock prices,” observed one quote- 
shy banker, “have heralded economic 
shifts about 85% of the time. His- 
torically, the failure rate has been 
about 83% accurate.” 

Actually, taken in perspective, the 
rise in bankruptcies may be less omi- 
nous than it might seem. For all 
through the postwar years, business 
failures have run at an unusually low 
historical level. Even the latest rise 
in failures leaves the rate well below 
prewar levels. Just the same, it wor- 
ries some economists. Says one: 
“Note that liabilities in the first eight 
months of this year rose 30% to $613 
million. If this state of affairs were 
to continue, losses for the whole of 
1960 could be the highest since 1932.” 
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Cold Comfort. Even that possibility 
does not frighten most economists. 
Our economy, they note, is vastly 
larger than it was in 1932. Nor do 
they generally regard August's up- 
turn in bankruptcies itself as a signal 
of depression. “Rather,” says one 
fairly typical economist, “the rise in 
the failure rate is just a part of the 
same deteriorating pattern that we 
find in other leading indicators. It 
shows, I think, that the economy is 
heading for a more general adjust- 
ment downwards than we have seen 
up to now.” But he adds: “Such sig- 
nals only point a trend. They give no 
indication of degree.” 


NICKEL 


BEYOND ALTRUISM 


Big International Nickel is 

not buying all that stockpile 

nickel just for the love of it. 

It’s part of a “pay now, earn 
later”’ plan. 


Every knowledgeable investor knows 
giant International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd.* as the world’s largest seller 
of nickel, accounting for no less than 
60%. of the free world’s supply. But 
last month Inco’s 65,800 stockholders 
were having to get accustomed to 
their company in a new role: as one 
of the world’s largest private buyers 
of the metal. 

Give & Take. Stockholders could 
hardly fail to note the change. For 
they were feeling it where investors 
are most sensitive: in their own 
pocketbooks. After a brilliant first 
quarter, in which Inco’s_ earnings 


*The International Nickel Co. of —_ 

rice 

: high, 5734; low, 4734. Dividend 

$1 50. Indicated’ 1960 payout: $1.50. 

Earnings per share (1959) : $2.92. otal assets: 
$634.5 million. Ticker symbol: 


soared 46.6% to 85 cents per share, 
profits fell 11% in 1960's second quar- 
ter to $19 million or 65c a share. 

What had happened was simple: 
with the U.S. reducing its defense 
stockpiles of nickel, Inco’s Chairman 
Henry S. Wingate had stepped in to 
sop up the new supplies, which he is 
selling off at the rate of 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 pounds monthly. Since the 
Government was selling at the going 
market price of 74 cents a pound, 
Wingate’s decision was not founded 
entirely on the profit motive. Con- 
cedes Inco Vice President Richard 
Cabell: “Obviously, we can make no 
profit on this nickel.” 

What Wingate was really up to is 
a sort of “pay now, earn later” plan. 
Early next year, Inco’s $175-million 
Thompson mine in Manitoba will be- 
gin production, boosting Inco’s prod- 
uctive capacity some 24% to 385 mil- 
lion pounds annually. By sopping up 
the U.S. excess stockpile supplies, 
Wingate hopes to accomplish two pur- 
poses: keep excess nickel from over- 
hanging the market (and possibly de- 
pressing prices); and build up a 
market for Thompson’s output. 

Said Wingate to stockholders some 
months ago to explain his no-profit 
buy-sell transactions in stockpiled 
metal: “Additional nickel supplies 
have been made available to the 
market to encourage increasing in- 
dustrial uses of nickel pending the 
large new production to come from 
our Manitoba project.” 

No Regrets. No industrialist, of 
course, likes to do business without 
profit. But Inco’s brass have no re- 
grets. As VP Cabell put it last 
month: “We are intensively building 
up new markets in the U.S., and in 
Europe as well. By buying govern- 
ment nickel, we are helping to dispose 
of the surplus metal which overhangs 
the market, and at a time when the 
demand is strong.” 


INCO’S WINGATE: 
planning for the future 
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THE RETURN OF 6%— 








“Instead of saying, ‘The market is dropping,’ runs the old Wall Street gag, “we 
like to say that yields are rallying.'" It is a tired old wheeze, but literally true. 
For whatever comfort it may bring, it is a solid mathematical fact that security 
prices and security yields are in an inverse relationship to each other: a $1 dividend 
yields just 3.33%, if the stock sells at 30; drop the stock to 15 and the same dividend 
return rises to 6.66%/,. 


With the Dow-Jones industrials this month down as much as 120 points from their 
high, or close to 18°/,, common stock yields were at their highest level in several 
years. Common stocks with 6%, yields had all but disappeared from the Big Board 
last year and early in 1960. Now they were commonplace. Yields of 7°/, were fairly 
frequent. Even 8°/, yields were less than rare. 


The following tabulation lists those companies with assets of $50 million or more 
whose common stocks recently yielded 6°/, or more on the Big Board: 


Indicated Latest 
1960 


12-month 1960 12-month 
Stock Dividend Yield Earnings Stock Price Yield Earnings 


ACF Industries $2.50 6.5% $2.63 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. i 94% $1.71 
Alco Products 0.90 74 1.55 | Halliburton Co. ¥ 6.7 3.22 
Allegheny Ludlum 2.00 6.2 1.15 | Harsco Corp. ¥ 6.2 2.41 
Allied Stores 3.00 7.0 4.74 Illinois Central RR. J 68 4.15 
Allis Chalmers 1.50 6.2 2.75 Interlake Iron Corp. . 7.0 2.31 


Alpha Portland Cemen? 1.80 6.3 3.56 | International Harvester s 6.2 3.51 
American Agric. Chem. 1.60 6.5 1.69 | Island Creek Cool d 6.8 1.39 
American Bakeries 2.40 6.0 2.80 | Joy Manufacturing . 64 2.61 
American Brake Shoe 2.40 6.7 3.55 | Kansas City Southern Ry. : 6.3 8.70 
American Chain & Cable 2.50 6.3 4.23 Kelsey-Hayes Co. ’ 75 2.58 


American Export Lines 2.00 8.4 4.27 Kennecott Copper J 6.6 4.83 
American Steel Foundries 1.60 6.4 2.79 Lerner Stores . 6.1 2.45 
American Viscose 2.00 6.0 2.23 | Liggett & Myers J 6.1 6.99 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 2.00 65 2.31 Louisville & Nashville RR. J 75 5.06 
Beaunit Mills 1.00 63 2.78 Lowenstein, M. 7 6.8 2.38 


Bethlehem Steel 2.40 6.0 1.52 Lykes Bros. Steamship d 6.2 2.01 
Bond Stores 1.25 6.6 1.85— Maytag Co. . 6.1 3.63 
Bridgeport Brass 1.70 74 2.95 McCrory Corp. ; 6.2 0.6) 
Budd Co. 1.00 6.3 1.84 Missouri Pacific A , 6.6 4.02 
Burlington Industries 1.20 70 3.24 N.Y., Chi. & St. Louis RR . 6.1 2.97 


Calumet & Heclo 6.8 1.94 New York Shipbuilding J 7.0 42.11 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 1.50 6.8 1.85 Northern Pacific Ry. 6.1 3.50 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. 1.60 6.8 2.63 Phelps Dodge . 67 2.47 
Chesapeake & Ohio RR. 4.00 70 5.12 Pullman ; 6.5 2.93 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 2.00 74 2.68 Rockwell-Standard J 6.7 3.14 


Chi., Mil, St. Paul & Pac. 1.50 94 1.05 | Robr Aircraft / 7.0 def. 
City Products 2.60 6.0 3.12 Ruberoid ‘ 6.2 2.91 
City Stores 1.00 6.2 1.02 Seaboard Air Line RR. J 6.7 3.38 
Cone Mills 0.80 6.3 1.53 Southern Pacific Co. 6.1 2.46 
Copperweld Steel 2.00 6.0 3.83 Southern Railway : 69 4.25 


Curtiss Wright 1.00 6.0 1.44 | Stone & Webster : 6.2 
Dan River Mills 0.80 6.3 2.05 Sunray Mid-Continent Oi. 6.3 2.15 
Dana Corp. 2.00 6.1 3.64 Texas Gulf Sulphur . 6.3 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 1.00 7.1 1.29 Textron 6.3 2.53 
Detroit Steel 1.00 6.7 3.15 | Unit. Engineer. & Foundry 72 


Dresser Industries 1.20 6.0 1.89 U.S. Lines , 70 4.80 
Franklin Stores 0.80 6.2 1.01 Vanadian Corp. d 6.1 

Fruehauf Trailer 1.20 6.8 2.03 Western Maryland Ry. , 6.5 

General Baking 0.60 6.1 0.58 Wheeling Steel J 7.1 

Great Northern Ry. 3.00 6.7 3.88 Whirlpool Corp. ‘ 6.1 
E—estimated. d—deficit. 
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MAIL THIS CARD NOW 
“THERMO-FAX” 
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WET US PIROW|E: 


We'll prove it in your office: The versatility of ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Brand 


This office machine Copying Machines can’t be matched. You’ll see copies of business 


papers made in 4 seconds. Statements turned out at the rate of 250 

. an hour. Gummed labels addressed instantly. Correspondence 

does more jobs answered in seconds. Laminating done quickly and economically. Plus 
many additional jobs impossible with other machines. You'll agree, it’s 


than any other wise to have these versatile machines working wherever paperwork 


should be speeded. So mail the card now, or call your local dealer. 


The mo- -Fax 


SRANO 


Cc OU} v2 MACHINES 
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Maanvracturine company 


- WHERE RESTARCH (5 THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


See the many different jobs ‘““Thermo-Fax” Copying 
Machines can simplify. Our demonstration is brief and 
puts you under no obligation. 





FURNITURE 


THE BOOM 
THAT DIDN’T 


Its market was everything 
optimists said it would be. 
But the boom somehow 





passed American Seating by. 


Earty in the 1950s, the name of small 
American Seating Co.* was almost a 
byword in Wall Street for what a 
growth company should be. Under 
then-President Harry M. Taliaferro, it 
seemed that the company could hardly 
miss. Its main business was selling 
schoolroom furniture, a market which 
was slated to double and redouble 
within the decade. And it did. 

And yet, somehow the schoolroom 
boom kept passing American Seating 
by. The schools were built and the 
classrooms opened, but Taliaferro’s 
company never really succeeded in 
getting to the head of the class. Sales 
crept up at a modest pace until 1956 
when the company was grossing $40.5 
million. Then they stopped growing. 
So did earnings. 

The Awful Truth. Early in 1958 when 
Harry Taliaferro retired, optimism 
went out the door with him. After 
waiting so long, it was hard to keep 
on saying “Maybe next year.” Indeed, 
there was no optimism at all around 
last month in the precincts commanded 
by President James VerMeulen. Said 
he wearily, “We just haven’t had any 
growth in sales or earnings over the 
past few years.” 


Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 3249. Price range (1960): high, 
35%; low, 29. Dividend (1959) : $1.60. Indicated 
1960 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share (1959) : 
$2.93. Total assets: $26.3 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: AMZ. 


*American Seating Co. 


FINISHING OF SCHOOL CHAIRS: 


And that was the awful truth. 

Last year, for example, American 
Seating boosted its sales 1.7% to $39.4 
million—less volume than it had done 
in 1956. Earnings actually fell some 
4.7% to $1.9 million—less than Ameri- 
can Seating had earned in 1949. This 
year’s first half was no better; on a 
9% increase in sales net fell 3.3%. 
“The educational market,” said Ver- 
Meulen sadly, “just isn’t as strong as 
some people think it is.” 

Musical Chairs. How could American 
Seating have so completely missed the 
boat, though it had sailed right on 
schedule? After all, school construc- 
tion expenditures did indeed nearly 
triple in the 1950s to $3.1 billion. 

The answer is that fast as its market 
grew, American Seating’s competition 
grew faster. An easy entry business, 
schoolroom equipment attracted ag- 
gressive companies looking for diver- 
sification into rapidly growing markets 
—among them such outfits as Bruns- 
wick Corp. All that was needed was 
relatively elementary knowledge in 
plastics and wood metal working. That 
soon led to a game of musical chairs 
for the new business that came. “There 
were only eleven of us in this mar- 
ket after the war,” recalls VerMeulen. 
“Now, there are more than forty.” 

Those 40 have turned the little red 
schoolhouse into a bitter battlefield 
over which has been waged an all-out 
price war. A chair-desk which sold 
for $13.75 in 1950, for example, now 
sells for a flat $13. “It’s a better desk, 
too,” sighs VerMeulen. 

Bitter Lesson. Meanwhile, American 
Seating found itself learning another 
bitter lesson in the schoolroom. “Back 
when the boom was starting,” Ver- 
Meulen recalls, “school boards wanted 
us to deliver in summer, just before 
school reopened. But they were glad 


left out, perhaps forever, in a frustrating game of musical chairs 


AMERICAN SEATING’S VERMEULEN: 
his hopes faded 


to take delivery when they could get 
it. Now, such is the competition, when 
they want it in August they get it in 
August.” 

That lesson has involved a mathe- 
matical equation where the plusses 
did not always equal the minuses. To 
meet the schools’ demands, American 
Seating has had to invest heavily 
in expensive, non-productive storage 
space. Thus it now must keep one foot 
of warehouse space for every foot 
of plant. The costly result: by last 
year American Seating’s return on 
capital dropped to 9.6% from 14.2% 
in 1955. These days, moreover, $1 of 
American Seating inventory supports 
only $4.31 in sales vs. $5.81 back in 
palmy 1949. 

The boat that Seating missed may 
never sail again. For VerMeulen fears 
that the great schoolroom boom may 
be over before American Seating has 
ever had a chance really to exploit 
it. Total demand from schools, he 
notes, is running 15% to 20% below 
peak 1956. “Some localities are in 
better shape than others,” he con- 
cedes, “but as a national company, 
it’s the national picture we have to 
be concerned about.” 

New Directions. For such reasons, 
James VerMeulen last month took a 
decisive step. In San Francisco the 
company introduced a new line of 
furniture. It had nothing to do with 
classroom desks or moppet-sized 
chairs. This time American Seating’s 
hopes rode on hospital beds and other 
sickroom furniture. “According to 
census figurés,” said he, “that’s where 
the growth gught to be now.” 

But VerMeulen could not resist 
one rueful mote. “Maybe,” said he 
wistfully, “With 20-20 hindsight, we 
should have gone into other things 
sooner.” 





MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 
FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Jets streak across the sky powered 
by fuels piped across the land by 
Texas Eastern. And as more and 
more jet planes join America's 
commercial and military air fleets, 
Texas Eastern’s Little Big Inch 
products pipeline grows 
Significantly in importance 


Today, America’s need for energy 

of all kinds is zooming. That’s why 

Texas Eastern plans far ahead 

as it diversifies in the field of 

energy supply and enlarges its role 

as Pipeliner of Energy to the Nation. 


TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Houston, Texas Shreveport, Louisiana 














ALCOA TV 


editorial impressions 
that go forth 
and multiply 


Alcoa TV commercials are seen—in 
their homes—by hundreds of editors. 

Newspaper editors. Editors of 
women’s magazines. Men’s magazines. 
Magazines devoted to homes, office 
buildings, factories, schools, trans- 
portation, construction, retailing . . . 
every field imaginable. 

When editors learn something new, 
different or better, they pass it along 
to their readers. (And they usually 
test it themselves! You'll find that 
editors, too, have aluminum siding 
on their homes, aluminum boats, alu- 
minum in their cars.) 

Editors write about aluminum, try 
it themselves, and talk about it—to 
families, friends, employees, business- 
mien. These are truly powerful opinion 
molders. We talk to editors via TV 
and let human nature take its course. 
The result: millions of words written 
about aluminum, millions of pounds 
of aluminum sold over the coming 
decade! 

This ‘“‘chain of demand,’’ once 
started, hardly ever stops. Editors are 
just one more “public” reached by 
Alcoa TV. It’s another important 
phase in Alcoa’s “broadening-the- 
base” effort, aimed at making the 
industry stronger. 

Alcoa is the leader, so when the 
industry grows stronger, Alcoa grows 
stronger, too. That’s exactly why 
Alcoa uses TV commercials. 

Like to see how this works? Watch 
“Alcoa Theatre,”” NBC-TV, alternate 
Monday nights and “Alcoa Presents,” 
ABC-TV, every Tuesday night. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Vatcoa 
AALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| OIL 


| DOUBTFUL 
BLESSING 


Bargain shipping rates 

should be a blessing for in- 

ternational oil companies— 

but for those operating in 

Venezuela they've been some- 
thing of a curse. 


| Few things gladden the hearts of in- 
ternational oilmen more than a cut in 
shipping rates. This is only natural. 
In most cases it costs considerably 
more to move oil from field to market 
than it does to get it out of the ground. 
It costs anywhere from 10 cents a 
barrel to $1 a barrel to pump foreign 
oil. But in the early Fifties, when 
tanker rates were high, it cost rough- 
ly $4 a barrel to carry oil from 
Arabia’s Ras Tanura to Frawley, 
England. 
| Last month the situation seemed 
made to order for international oil 
companies. Tanker space was going 
begging. Rates were down sharply. 
That same barrel that cost a wallop- 
| ing $4 to ship during one period in 
1951, cost just 58.6c. 
| But if that was a bargain for Mid- 
| dle East oilmen, it was a costly one for 
such big Venezuelan producers as Jer- 
sey Standard’s 95.4%-owned Creole 
Petroleum, Gulf and Socony Mobil: 
| the low-unit charges on long tanker 
hauls were enabling Araby to sweep 
Venezuelan oil right off the boards. 
From London to Bordeaux, for ex- 
| ample, Tia Juana crude was selling at 
$2.95 a barrel (after making its 4,300- 











mile trip from Venezuela). But 
Kuwait crude,’ after traveling 6,500 
miles, was selling for a cheaper $2.12. 
Even in Canada, Arabian crude was 
underselling both Venezuelan oil and 
the home-grown product. With tanker 
rates cut to the bone, distance from 
market was no longer much of a 
handicap. Cost of production alone 
had become decisive—and in low costs, 
nobody could match the fabled wells 
of Araby. 

The “‘Dead Heart.” As ironic as Can- 
ada’s plight was, Venezuela’s was 
more so. Canadian oil must cross the 
long “dead heart” of the Dominion to 
reach its markets in the east. Vene- 
zuelan oil, on the other hand, long has 
been competitive in all markets, mak- 
ing that country the world’s second 
top producer after the U.S. But in 
Trinidad, less than 600 miles away 
from the hard-working wells of Lake 
Maracaibo, Kuwait crude was selling 
for exactly 40c a barrel less than Ven- 
ezuelan crude. 

Most of the companies which were 
being hit in Venezuela, it is true, also 
produce in the Middle East. This was 
some compensation for Jersey Stand- 
ard, Gulf and Socony. But that did 
not lessen the uncomfortable fact that 
their expensive Venezuelan facilities 
were operating well below capacity. 
Even more disheartening, however, 
was the plight of such companies as 
Sun, Atlantic and Superior Oil, who 
laid out millions of dollars for Vene- 
zuelan concessions just a few years 
ago, and have no offsetting wells in 
the Middle East at all. Short of a 
major boost in shipping rates—or a 
basic change in the world oil bal- 
ance—they were likely to be hurting 
for a long time to come. 


DRILLING BARGE ON LAKE MARACAIBO: : 
geographical proximity no longer suffices 








NORTH AMERICAN GOLD MINERS 


It would be hard to make a case for buying North American 
gold mining stocks on earnings or yield. Yields tend to be 
low and price/earnings ratios high. Thus the cppeal of gold 
mining stocks lies in their supposed strength as a hedge against 
depressions and as a speculation on an increase in gold prices. 





-——- 1960 Price ——_—_{ 
High low Recent Company 
16 9% 14% 
24% 17V¥e 22 

312 19% 20% 
48% 37 4556 
22% 1042 13% 


31% 21% 26 


Dome Mines 


Kerr-Addison 





Campbell Red Lake 


Hollinger Consol. 
Homestake Mining 


Mcintyre Porcupine 


1959 

7— Per share—, 
Earn- Divi- 
ings dends 
$0.42 $0.40 
0.97 0.70 
0.68 0.60 
2.20 2.00 
1.08 0.80 
1.05 1.00 


1959 Gold 
Production 
(ounces) 
162,276 
173,851 
278,800 
573,384 
567,305 
226,373 








METALS 


THE GOLD BUG 


It was biting investors again 


last month. 


“Gotp,” said a well-known financial 
analyst last month, “is a psychologi- 
cal metal, the first refuge investors 
seek in times of crisis.” Thus in the 
1930s, when the economic world was 
collapsing about mens’ ears, the U.S. 
raised the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce and investors bid gold 
stocks to unprecedented highs (see 
chart). 

Last month, with the stock mar- 
ket slipping and the economic and 
political signals flashing danger, men 
were again doing the psychologically 
predictable. They were buying gold 
shares. Prices of North American gold 
shares rose sharply, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange index of gold stocks 
topped 91, up from its low of 749 
earlier this year. In London, South 
African gold shares were in strong 
demand. Free State Geduld (one of 
the most popular of the young South 
African mines) rose to 135 shillings. 
compared with a low of 108 shillings 
during the Sharpeville, South African 
riots. 

Most bankers and economists, to 
be sure, felt that the surge was merely 
psychological. Treasury Secretary 
Robert Anderson hinted rather 
strongly that no increase in gold 
prices was coming. So did that able 
economist, Per Jacobsson, managing 
director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, meeting last month with 
the governors of the 68-nation World 
Bank in Washington. 

There were exceptions. One was 
Donald H. McLaughlin, president of 
Homestake Mining, the leading U.S. 
gold producer. McLaughlin seemed 
to think something drastic was brew- 
ing. Said he: “It is unsafe to assume 
that a depression as drastic as that 


Forses, ocroser 15, 1960 


of the Thirties cannot happen again. | 
Periods [such as] .. . the present | 
era of high living are likely to lead 
to corrections of a drastic sort.” Mc- 
Laughlin urged an increase in the | 
dollar price of gold from $35 to be- | 
tween $70 and $100 per ounce as a| 
means of bringing down prices and 
checking inflationary pressures 
the economy. 

McLaughlin, a goldminer, could be 
pardoned his enthusiasm. But it was 
a Wall Street analyst who had what 
was probably the last word. “I don’t 
think,” said he, “we shall see an in- 
crease in the gold price, but I think 
we shall see many more waves of 
buying enthusiasm for gold shares in 
the coming months. People can’t 
forget 1933.” 


on 








REMEMBER? 


This chart shows what happened to 
gold stocks in the early Thirties. 
When the market was collapsing, 
gold mining stocks actually soared. 
Remembering this, hopeful traders 
last month were bidding up gold 
stocks in the face of o persistently 


Gold Shares (1929 = 100) High o 











EET Farmer Herbert Werstler. 
He grossed more than $20,000 in 
1959. He’s typical of the new-type 
farmer in Pennsylvania — young. 
alert, sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler . . . farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Pennsylvania farmers now have 
a yearly spendable income of $1, 
004,100,000 — making Pennsylvania 
“top third” in farm income among 
all 50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Pennsylvania farmers most effec- 
tively with PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
where articles are edited for their 
own crops, their own soil, their own 
state. Pennsylvania farmers prefer 
their own state farm paper 2 to 1 
over any other farm publication 

Your ads in PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ER have the support of local editing 
Want proof? Send for free folder 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
THE OHIO FARMER 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER 
THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER 

& HOMEMAKER 


. 





1961 Pennsylvania Farm Show 


Merrisburg — Jenvery 9-15, 196! 
PREVIEWED IN THE JANUARY 14 196! ISSUE 


Greatest Agricultural Show in the Fest 
CAOHING DATE DECEMBER & 1900 
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mame BUSINESS, U.S.A. & 


eee CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


bia CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
DEMGNED BY PICKS. N Y 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of August. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST GAINS 


Percentage gain over last year 


ZONE INDEXES 


Percentage gain from 
corresponding months last year 


+20% 
+17 
+17 
+15 
+12 
+12 
+12 
+11 
+11 
+10 


Birmingham, Ala 
Reno, Nev (4) 
Phoenix, Ariz (6) 
Pittsburgh, Pa (2) 
Raleigh, NC (3) 
Denver, Colo 
Portland, Maine 
Wilmington, Del (2) 
Baltimore, Md 
New York, NY (7) 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Number in parentheses indicates 


how many months city has 


: NATIONAL INDEX 
been continuously in column. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please send old address (exactly as imprinted on mail- 
ing label of your copy of Forses) and new address (with 


zone number if any); allow four weeks for changeover. 


FORBES SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


| RETAILING 


MERRY 
| CHRISTMAS? 


Retailers still talk of a record- 

breaking second half, but the 

figures are beginning to belie 
them. 


CAN RETAIL TRADE be counted on to 
bolster a sagging economy over the 
balance of 1960? The National Retail 
Merchants Association last month 
raised hopes when it released a survey 
of 367 retailers whose establishments 
ring up over $9 billion in annual 
sales. According to the NRMA, well 
nigh three quarters of the surveyed 
storekeepers expect to better 1959's 
last-half volume figures in the final 
six months of 1960 (median gain an- 
ticipated: 4%). 

Best gains, felt the retailers, would 
be made in such soft lines as women’s 
sportswear and ready-to-wear, chil- 
dren’s apparel and men’s wear. Pos- 
sible weak spots included appliances, 
TV, housewares, sporting goods and 
toys. Profit hopes were not so high, 
but even here the retailers managed 
to sound confident. Some 46°, 
thought that last-half earnings would 
top 1959's. 

How soundly based was the re- 
tailers’ dogged optimism? If it was 
sound, then tangible results should 
have been accruing to giant (1959 
sales: $1.4 billion) J.C. Penney Co., 
which concentrates smack in the mid- 
dle of the lines the retailers regarded 
as most promising. But last month 
Penney was showing no burst of 
speed. 

After a fiscal first half ended July 
31 with a disappointing 15.3% drop 
in net on virtually unchanged sales, 
Penney started bravely with the big- 
gest August volume in company his- 


‘ihe ts ig 
oe alae 
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J.C. PENNEY’S BATTEN: 
what pickup? 


Forses, octoser 15, 1960 





THE 

MOST POWERFUL 
TRUCK IN THE 
WORLD 


moves copper ore— 


75 TONS 
AT A TIME! 


Forbes, octroser 15, 1960 


A far cry from the miner’s mule of the ’80s, this new mam- 
moth ore truck performs Herculean tasks in Anaconda’s 
Berkeley Pit at Butte, Montana. Still in the experimental! 
stage, the gigantic vehicle hauls ore up-grade out of the pit, 
75 or more tons at a time. Designed to replace Diesel trucks 
with less than half the capacity, it operates electrically on 
special trolley wires and each of its four outsized wheels can 
deliver 400 horsepower, a total of 1600 horsepower—making 
it the most powerful truck in the world. Without a load, it 
can leave its trolley wires and operate on 350 horsepower 
supplied by its own Diesel generator. 

Huge as it is, Anaconda’s new truck is in proportion with 
the vast Butte operation. One of the richest mineral! areas 
ever discovered, Butte has supplied industry with more than 
three billion dollars in mineral wealth. Up to 1959, more than 
7 million tons of copper had been mined at “‘the richest hill 
on earth’’—which has also been a bountiful source of zine, 
manganese, lead, silver and gold. 

Current production at Butte continues to set king-sized 
standards, and the new king-sized ore truck is part of a sys- 
tem which moves more than 28,000 tons of ore a day at the 
Berkeley Pit. This is just one reason why the Company’s 
ore production is consistently on the increase. Not only with 
new and highly efficient equipment, but through continuing 
exploration and constant development of new copper sources, 
such as the new El Salvador Mine recently opened in Chile, 
Anaconda meets the growing needs of industry for more and 
better products in the entire nonferrous metal field. 


AnaconnA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF ANACONDA MANUFACTURE: COPPER AND ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL 
WIRES AND CABLES; ALUMINUM FOIL, SHEET, ROD AND BARS, STRUCTURALS, TUBIN« 
AND EXTRUDED SHAPES; COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET. PLATE, TUBE, PIPE, ROD 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS: FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE AND TUBINC 





Dynamic Dixie makes the most of Nature's 


From its mountains to its flat sandy 
beaches, the South possesses rich and 
diverse natural resources. With re- 
search revealing new ways to utilize 
this natural wealth, Southern indus- 
try has become a vital supplier for 
its own flourishing region, the nation 
and the world. 

Since 1950 the rate of growth in 
the four-state heart of Dixie — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi — has outdistanced that of the 
nation, 98% to 58% in value added 
by manufacture . . . 61% to 44% in 
per capita income . . . 93% to 48% 
in bank deposits. 

An abundant supply of electric 
power is a major element in this 
growth. In the ten-year period, 1950- 
1959, the investor-owned affiliates 
of The Southern Company have 
spent over one billion dollars for 
electric facilities. Continuing this 
program of expansion, these com- 
panies will invest another one-half 
billion dollars in the three-year 
period ending 1962. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


ATLANTA - 1330 W 


. BIRMINGHAM - é 
OIL DERRICKS amidst the pine trees make a comparatively new sight in Alabama. The state’s four 


oil fields include the largest east of the Mississippi River at Citronelle. Since 1955, when “Donovan No. rey 
1” began commercial production, over 17,000,000 barrels of oil have been pumped from this field. Even Alabama Power Company Birmingham, Alabama 
with 247 wells drilled, the full potential of the area has not yet been determined. Georgia Power Company Atlanta, Georgia 


Gulf Power Company Pensacola, Florida 
. 7 Mississippi Power Company Gulfport, Mississippi 
The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South! Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 





Lavish Gifts! 


PINE STUMPS, once considered worthless, now 
yield rosin, pine oil, turpentine and chemical de- 
rivatives at the Pensacola, Florida plant of Newport 
Industries Company, a division of Heyden-Newport 
Chemical Corporation. The extracted materials are 
used in products from medicines to rubber. 


| Co., Inc." 


tory. It was up nearly 6% over last 
year. But early in September the 
surge died so fast as to leave Presi- 
dent William M. Batten frankly du- 
bious about Penney’s planned 5% 
sales increase for the year. 

“Unless things turn up soon,” said 
Batten, “we may have to revise our 
figures. Years ago you could look at 
consumer income and predict more 
clearly what retail sales would be. 
Today so much of the market is not 
needs, but wants.” 

Nor was Penney’s September Song 
without ominous accompaniment from 
other parts of U.S. retailing. Depart- 
ment store sales, reported the Federal 
Reserve Board, were 2% below last 
year for the four weeks ended Sept. 
24. Unless the trend changed soon, 
U.S. retailers might find themselves 
reminiscing this Christmas of the 
Good Old Days of 1959. 


APPAREL 


SHRINK-TESTED 
PROFITS 


Having done handsomely in- 
deed with its “Sanforized” 
patents, Cluett, Peabody now 
hopes to do as well with 
“Clupak.” 


For a shirtmaker, Cluett, Peabody & 
(purveyor of the famed 
“Arrow” line), has had remarkably 
shrink-proof earnings. Over a dec- 
ade, President Barry T. Leithead has 
happily supplemented his company’s 


*Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. Traded 


| NYSE. Recent price: 54. Price range (1960) 


MARBLE DEPOSITS in Georgia and Alabama 
are so vast that, even if present high-level quarrying 
activities were doubled, there would be enough to 
last for 18 centuries. Since 1884 the Georgia Marble 
Company at Tate, Georgia, has quarried over 
30,000,000 cubic feet of this beautiful marble. 


PRIZE SANTA GERTRUDIS BULL at Ruri- 
Mar Ranch near Lucedale, Mississippi, 





the flourishing Southern cattle industry. The South's 
mild climate with year-round green pastures pro- 
vide natural advantages to livestock farmers. 


high, 6242; low, 4842. Dividend (1959): $2.50 

Indicated 1960 payout: $2.50. Earnings per 

share (1959): $3.61. Total assets $68 million 
t 


| Ticker symbol: CLU 


a 


STRETCHABLE PAPER MACHINERY AT CHARLESTON, 


growing men’s apparel business with 
a steady flow of royalties from its 
well-known Sanforized anti-shrink 
process. 

Even when Cluett’s earnings frayed 
badly in the recession of 1958, the 
company was better off than many 
apparel makers. Recession or not, 
shirts still shrank, and shirtmakers 
still wanted to prevent it. In 1958, 
operating profits of Cluett, Peabody’s 
Sanforized division increased 14% 
to $2.7 million, holding the company- 
wide drop in earnings to 39%. In 
1959, sales reached a record $114 
million, earnings were up 39% to 
$3.61 a share. CLU had come through 
a trying period fairly well 

But not until this year did the com- 
pany fully regain its former fiscal 
style. In the first half of 1960, earn- 
ings per share increased 103‘ 
1959 on a mere 6% sales increase, 
widening Cluett’s profit margin from 
2.2% to over 4%. 

But the best news of all for 
concerned Clupak, anothe: 
in which the company is interested 
Jointly owned by Cluett, Peabody and 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Clupak 
is a process for producing stretchable 
paper. Clupak executives claim that 
about 15% of the $270-million U.S 
market for multiwall sacks (used to 
package such materials as cement and 
fertilizer) is being supplied with 
paper treated by the Clupak process 

It might, admittedly, be some time 
before Clupak dividends begin clink- 
ing into Cluett, Peabody’s coffers 
Currently all royalties are being used 
to finance further research. But as 
against the day that Sanforized royal- 
ties might no longer suffice to keep 
Cluett, Peabody well-groomed, Clu- 
pak royalties could come in extremely 


handy. 


ovel 


1960 


process 


S.C. MILL: 
a guarantee against future shrinkage? 





GROWING POWER FOR THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


OLIN OIL AND GAS CORPORATION 
HAS BEEN ADMITTED TO TRADING ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Effective September 29th, 1960, the Common Stock of this 
Corporation and of its wholly owned subsidiary, Olin Gas 
Transmission Corporation, has been admitted to trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The ticker symbol is OLO. 

A copy of the company’s most recent Annual Report will be 
sent on request. 





Nash & Co. will act as specialists 


Company Headquarters 
1700 Commerce Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
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IN anon ere 


HITS A NEW HIGH 
IN POPULARITY 


The long-term trend is to Bourbon Supreme, 
the mild Bourbon with the smooth flavor. 
If you haven't yet switched to Bourbon 








Supreme you’re surely missing real 





appreciation. 








Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 90 Proof 





THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC, 





“| New York, N.Y. + Pekin, Itt. 
Sausalito, Calif. 






































SULFUR 


A ROVING EYE 


“Devastating” is Texas Gulf 

Sulphur’s own word for what 

has happened to profits in its 

sole business. Now it plans to 
try another. 


TurovuGH its entire 50-odd years, big 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.* has had 
eyes for only one business: sulfur. 
That single-minded concentration, 
moreover, had a compelling logic of 
its own. For its sulfur production 
brought the famed kingpin of the 
business some of the highest profits 
in all U.S. industry. Often they ran 
as high as 34.5 cents on the sales 
dollar after taxes. 

New Departure. Last month, how- 
ever, Texas Gulf’s President Claude 
O. Stephens made an historic an- 
nouncement. Both he and Chairman 
Fred Nelson, he said, would “strongly 
recommend” to Texas Gulf’s directors 
that the company launch out boldly 
into a brand new business. Their aim: 
large-scale production of potash, a 
mineral used extensively in fertilizer. 

Their motives were. anything but 
obscure. For as everybody knows, 
sulfur production lately has not been 
anything like the profitable business 
it once was. Under competitive pres- 
sure from a whole bevy of uonstart 
sulfur producers, since 1955 Texas 
Gulf’s profits have been tumbling 
alarmingly. From a fat $30.5 million 
in 1954, earnings dropped to $13.3 
million last year. Concedes TG’s 
Stephens: “It’s been devastating.” 

Texas Gulf’s hitherto unroving eye 
has now turned to a vast potash de- 


*Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 1644. Price range (1960): high, 
low, 1549. Dividend (1959) : $1. Indicated 
1960" payout: $1. Earnings per share (1959) 
$1.33. Total assets: $1245 million. Ticker 
symbol: TG. 


_ POTASH RESERVES IN UTAH: 


their attraction was obvious 


Forses, ocroser 15, 1960 





TEXAS GULF’S STEPHENS: 
a race against time 


posit in southeastern Utah owned by 
the Delhi-Taylor Oil Co., which it 
plans to lease for a share of the profits. 
“Our drilling,” says Stephens, “fully 


confirms that this is a very large pot- | 
ash deposit, and we believe that it is 


richer than any other known to exist 
in the U.S.” 

If such mining problems as the lo- 
cation of the shaft can be worked out, 
Texas Gulf will plow some $20 mil- 
lion to $30 million into a 900,000-ton 
capacity plant to process the field’s 
potash. That would make it second 
only to Potash Company of America 
(capacity: 917,000 tons) among the 
U.S.” potash producers. 

Delicate Timing. Potash’s obvious 
attraction to Texas Gulf’s brass is the 
leaps and bounds at which demand 
has been growing. So strong, in fact, 
has the market for potash been that 
early this summer producers raised 
prices about 10%—a notable exception 
to the weak trend in most such natural 
commodities. 

Yet the quick success of Texas 
Gulf’s new venture may depend on 


some delicate timing. For though pot- | 


ash demand has been booming, so has 
capacity. Industry leader Potash Com- 


pany of America is already building | 


a new Canadian plant with a 600,000- 
ton capacity, and so is International 
Minerals & Chemical. 

Claude Stephens professes confi- 
dence that Texas Gulf can negotiate 
these hurdles. “Those companies,” 
says he, “still have considerable work 
to do, and they have had production 
problems. We think we may be in 
production by the time they are, or 
may be just a little behind.” 


Revival? Meanwhile, Texas Gulf’s | 


Stephens has hopes that his primary 


business, sulfur, may at last be re- | 


turning to form. Says he: “We are 
not experiencing the pressures of the 


past in sulfur. We may now be get- | 


ting to the end of price-cutting—and 
I couldn’t say that six months ago.” 


Forses, ocroser 15, 1960 





The Nation’s Top 


100 


Industrial Corporations All Use Harshaw Chemicals 


For each of 50 different iadustries, including the Nation’s top 100 industrial corporations, 
Harshaw produces a variety of important chemicals. For instance, the Petroleum Industry 
regularly purchases catalysts, metallic soaps, salts and crystals. The Automobile Industry 
buys electroplating chemicals and anodes, catalysts, fluorides, pigments and metallic 
soaps. The Chemical Industry uses products from six of our ten industrial divisions. 

Harshaw produces over 1000 different chemicals for more than 15,000 customers 
throughout the World. Probably we have a chemical you can use. If you have something 
specific in mind ask us. At your request we'll forward a catalog listing our major products 
and describing our company. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97TH STREET CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





AW 
CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT HARSH 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON + HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 


SWEET LAND 
OF SOLVENC 


Look, nodebt! A multi-million 
dollar surplus in the state 
treasury, in fact. No tax 
dollars required just to 
support a_ chronic 
overdraft! And 

that isn’t all 

that’s green in the 

New Iowa. Here 

are beautiful 

“storybook” com- 

munities and 

cities prepared 

and waiting for 

your new plant or 

branch office. To 

see what we mean, 

write today for 

the Iowa Industrial Resources 
Fact Book. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. Write 
Ed B. Storey, Director. Telephone: 
Des Moines—Atlantic 2-0231 


OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION” + 


310 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the nation 
...Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See” Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 


“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 


Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado’s 
industrial sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 
All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


14 STATE CAPITOL © DENVER 2, COLO. 


@ 15 min. to downtown Los Angeles, 
convenient to business and amusements 

@ Heated pool 

@ Family Plan—children under 14 free 
in room with adult 

@ Air-conditioned comfort 

@ Superb dining in the poolside Crystal 
Room; dancing in the Ship Room 

@ Free parking convenience 

For Reservations confirmed free by 4-second 

RESERVATRON, call your nearest 

Sheraton Hotel or reservation office. 


HUNTINGTON- 
SHERATON 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
IN SUBURBAN PASADENA 


11 


| RAILROADS 


HOW TO BE 
HAPPY THOUGH 
A RAILROAD 


Among the sleekest railroad 

stockholders in the country 

last month were the Denver 
& Rio Grande’s. 


Most railroad executives these days 
lead lives of quiet desperation. As a 
group they are faced with the grim 
prospect of their worst earnings year 
since 1949 (Forses, Sept. 15.) But 
one railwayman who sleeps lightly 
and well amidst all this unpleasant- 
ness is Gale Benson Aydelott, 46. 
Aydelott has the pleasant job of boss- 
ing one of the nation’s most profitable 
railroads, the shortish (2,128-mile) 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.” 
While his railroad brethren continued 
almost without exception to show 
earnings well below 1959’s, Aydelott 
last month was able to report that Rio 
Grande had netted $5.2 million in 
1960’s first eight months, down a tri- 
fling 1.4% from 1959’s $5.3 million. 

Remarkable Record. These figures 
suggested to rail analysts that the Rio 
Grande was one of the few U.S. rail- 
roads with a good chance of beating 
its 1959 showing in 1960. But then, 
the Rio Grande is not just another 
railroad. Reorganized in the Forties 
by Alfred Perlman before he moved 

| on to the top job at the N.Y. Central, 
| the Rio Grande is today a remark- 
ably efficient operation. 

Take revenues, for example. Like 
most western roads, the Rio Grande 

| has raised its revenues at a rate well 

| above the national average (up 17% 

| in the past decade, vs. 9% for all 

' Class I roads). But it is in control- 
ling costs that Rio Grande really 
shines. Last year its operating ratio 
was 67% of total revenues, making it 
one of just three major roads (the 
other two: Norfolk & Western and the 
Southern) which spent less than 70% 
of revenues on operations. 

Cutting Costs. One reason for this 
is that cost control has been almost 
an article of faith for Rio Grande 
management. “When things don’t 
come up to expectations around here,” 
says Aydelott, “and they haven’t so 
far this year, we just trim a little 
more off the operating expenses.” 
One example: through mechanization 
of his maintainance-of-way crews, 


*Denver & Rio Grande Western RR Co. 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 14%4. Price range 
(1960) : high, 183g; low, 137%. Dividend (1959) : 
96c. Indicated 1960 payout: $1. Earnings per 
share (1959): $1.37. Total assets: $22.09 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: DGR. 


Aydelott has cut expenses in that 
area to 7.7% vs. an industry average 
of 12.6% of revenues in 1959. 

Not all of Rio Grande’s efficiency, 
as Aydelott himself readily admits, 
can be attributed to management 
virtue. Good management in this 
case has simply meant making the 
most out of some very fine oppor- 
tunities. Chief of these has been the 
railroad’s route structure. In rail- 
road parlance, Rio Grande is a 
“bridge” line, connecting eastern 
roads (Missouri Pacific, Burlington) 
with western (Southern Pacific, West- 
ern Pacific) at such interchange 
points as Salt Lake City and Denver. 

As a bridge line, Rio Grande has 
certain inherent advantages. Among 
them: low terminal expenses; a long 
average haul, which lowers handling 
costs; and relatively little money- 
losing passenger traffic (just 4% of 
1959’s total $75.4 million revenues). 
Adds Aydelott: “We've got a nice 
balance between east and west-bound 
traffic, too.” 

Doubtful Distinction. This happy 
combination of virtue and luck, plus 
the virtual end of tax deferrals from 
fast amortization, has left Gale Aydel- 
ott in the unusual position (for a 
railwayman) of having to pay federal 
taxes at almost the normal corporate 
rate—47.2% this year. On top of that, 
Rio Grande got hit with a doubled 
state tax when Colorado decided not 
to let it deduct its federal taxes. 

But Rio Grande stockholders need 
shed few tears over the situation. In 
the past decade, Rio Grande has had 
two 3-for-1 stock splits and a 50% 
stock dividend. It has raised its divi- 
dend seven times in the past ten years 
—from 15 cents to the current $1 a 
share. And with earnings still cover- 
ing the dividend by a comfortable 
margin, DGR was yielding a secure 
7% last month. 
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RIO GRANDE’S AYDELOTT: 
he sleeps well 
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New contributions to better living, 
better defense, better industrial efficiency from 


Magnavox Creative Klectronics 


On the eve of its 50th anniversary, Magnavox reports some of its major recent achievements. 


Consumer Products— For well over two generations, Magnavox has led in innovation. Today the Consumer Products 
Division is on the market with a vast array of products, giving Magnavox the biggest competitive lead in its history. 
Here are just a few recent examples of Magnavox achievements in home entertainment. 


RECORDS NOW LAST A LIFETIME 
with the revolutionary new 
Magnavox Imperial Automatic 
Record Player. It handles records 
more gently than human hands 

. plays them virtually without 
wear by a “feathertouch” tone arm 


IN BIG PICTURE TELEVISION, 
Magnavox has been the leader 
for several years . . . last year 
sold more than one-third of all 
the 24’’* sets sold. And Magna- 
vox is now introducing new 27’"* 
models which further widen the 


, which exerts only 1/10-oz. pres- 
sure on the record. It is jam-proof, fool-proof and plays records 
without distortion . . . adding to the leadership of Magnavox 
in stereophonic high fidelity. 


gap. With 400 square inches of 
picture, these sets have about 
130 square inches more than 
widely publicized new 23’’* sets yet take no more wall space. 


THE STEREO THEATRE, a Magnavox development introduced in 1959, has opened 
a whole new market. It combines stereophonic high fidelity, TV, FM/AM radio 
and phonograph in a single console. Magnavox dominated this market last year, 
and although imitated by nearly all major competitors, still leads with about 50% 
of all sales in the first 6 months of 1960. There is now a complete line of Magnavox 
Stereo Theatres, from $339.90 to $795.00. *Diagonal measure 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD, Magnavox International Electronics, Ltd., was 
organized last spring, headquartering in London. This subsidiary will bring 
Magnavox creative engineering to the European scene and market Magnavox 
brand products in England and the U. K., and eventually in other world markets. 


Government and industry — [n the complex field of sophisticated electronics, Magnavox serves the national defense 
both as the supplier of specialized components and as the developer of entire systems. Because our military leaders look 
to Magnavox for solutions to complex problems, the present backlog of business is consistently heavy in these areas. 


| 
! 
' 
' 
COMMUNICATIONS 


ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE SYSTEMS AIRBORNE NAVIGATIONAL RADAR SYSTEMS 

MISSILE AND SATELLITE COMPONENTS + AIRBORNE MISSILE FIRING EQUIPMENT - 

AIRBORNE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS + NAVAL VESSEL COMMUNICATION SYS- 

TEMS +» GROUND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT + DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTERS 
FOR MILITARY CONTROL SYSTEMS. 


Because of Magnavox creativity and ingenuity, it is engaged in many other projects 
which for classified reasons may not be revealed. The continued investment program 
by Magnavox in new research facilities and equipment assures that the Company is 
uniquely equipped to pioneer, invent and develop new applications in electronics, 
electro-acoustics, electro-chemicals, electro-physics and electro-mechanics. 


THE 


DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR MILITARY 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Magnavox company 


World Leader in Stereophonic High Fidelity and QualityTelevision...precision electronic equipment for industry and defense, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





© Automobile wheels 
@ Compressed gas cylinders 


A year of 


for NORRIS-THERMADOR 
CORPORATION 


Norris-Thermador Corporation, a progressive, diversified Western 
manufacturer serving almost every industry and every class of 
consumer, has completed another successful year of profit and growth. 
Norris-Thermador’s strong position in industry is reflected in this 
summary of the current Annual Report to stockholders. 


PROFITS 

Net sales are up 8.9% — to $39,678,945 this past year, compared with 
$36,444,922 for the corresponding period ending July 31, 1959. 

Net operating income increased 20% — to $1.97 per share of Common 
Stock as against $1.64 for the previous period ending in 1959. 


Dividends climbed to an annual rate of 90¢ per share of Common 
Stock, up from the last annual payment of 75¢ per share. 


GROWTH 

During the past year, Norris-Thermador acquired the Russell Bolt 
and Manufacturing Company, a plant covering 111,500 square feet, 
which produces industrial fasteners for industry and government. 
Expansion plans are already being considered. 

Norris-Thermador’s Walnut Division is increasing its capacity by 50% 
for its vitreous china plumbing products. 

A new product, the heat pump, was developed for year round 
single-unit heating and cooling of homes, offices and swimming pools. 
The company also introduced a new console-type electric range. 
Norris-Thermador plans future growth and diversification, through 
expansion of product lines and facilities, and through 

high-quality acquisitions. 


The 1960 Norris-Thermador Annual Report is available 
and will be mailed upon request. 


NORRIS-THERMADOR CORPORATION 


5215 SOUTH BOYLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


e Porcelain-on-steel and © Stainless steel cookware e Electric cooking, heating, and e Bolts—industrial 
vitreous china plumbingware e Military Products refrigerating appliances fasteners 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Non-Conformist 


THIs Is a good time to recall an axiom 
which was cited several years ago in 
another difficult market period, one 
which, strangely enough, has one dis- 
tinct similarity with today, namely: 
an almost complete unanimity of 
opinion to the effect that the outlook 
is bleak. 

No question about it, all the evi- 
dence seemingly is on the debit side 
of the ledger. For one thing, the 
fourth-quarter business upturn is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Secondly, on 
longer range view, our heretofore 
buoyant business economy has lost 
its zest and is still searching for a 
major stimulus. Thirdly, there can be 
no short-term answers to such long- 
term problems as the potential com- 
petitive threat posed by Europe’s 
low cost manufacturing capabilities. 
Fourthly, it’s daily more apparent 
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that this column’s 

long expressed be- 

lief that we are in 

a bear market in 

price - times-earn- 

ings ratios and a 

bull market in 

yields—both of 

which spell downward price pressures 
—is correct. 

To put it in a word, the whole post- 
war concept of common stock owner- 
ship now is under severe test. But, 
as has often been observed in previous 
columns, unanimity of opinion in itself 
can be dangerous. To express it a 
little differently, there’s nothing the 
sophisticated speculator can do about 
a mass hysteria except take advantage 
of it. Thus, the really important ques- 
tion today—when the Dow industrial 
average is flirting with the 565 level— 


is whether there’s sufficient reason to 
look at the unpopular side of the coin 

The question is not whether we can 
look forward to a renewed traditional 
bull market. That was answered neg- 
atively many months ago. Nor is the 
question one of whether a recession 
lies ahead. We've been in a readjust- 
ment period for many months. 

The really important question is the 
more subtle one of what the obvious 
background means to today’s security 
buyer. For example: Does it point to 
a deep, long-lived recession? Will it 
prevent individual opportunities from 
coming into being, opportunities such 
as we have seen in the past six months 
despite a wide variety of concerns? 
In my opinion, a similar pattern of 
individual opportunity in the face of 
over-all confusion may lie ahead 
since we probably can remain in 
a non-conformist era. 

In other words, it may well be that 
we are in no more than a gentle down- 
drift to a new and more stable eco- 
nomic base. If this premise is correct, 
then the professional who dominates 
today’s markets will concentrate his 
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FAMILY 


FIN AN-GCE 


HIGHLIGHTS 

OF OUR 
THIRTY-THIRD 
YEAR OF SERVICE 


“Everybody Needs Money Sometime” and more than 460,000 loans helped 
Family’s customers during our thirty-third year of service. 


Business on our books at the year’s end attained a new high with an 
increase of 13.2% over the year before. Volume of loans made was 15% 
above fiscal 1959, and was also a new high for Family. Gross revenue 


7 


rose 13% and net earnings per share were $2.40 compared with the 


previous year’s $2.32. 


The July |, 1960, dividend was the 126th consecutive quarterly dividend 
paid on common stock. A record which started in 1928. 





OPERATIONS 
Total Loans Made 


Average Loan Made 


Revenue 

Operating Expenses 
Taxes on Income 
Net Earnings 


Earnings Per Share 





Number of Loans Made 
Notes Receivable at Year End 
Average Loan Balance $396 $362 


Number of Employees 1,958 1,926 
Number of Branch Offices 299 290 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


tarnings for Common Stock 
Shares of Common Stock 


Dividends Paid Per Share $1.60 $1.60 


HIGHLIGHTS 





June 30, 1960 June 30, 1959 


$229,148,459 $199,945,835 
464,347 424,474 

$493 $471 
$147,979, 105 $130,740,372 


$33,879,693 
$19,149,935 
$4,075,000 
$5,034,561 


$30,033,190 
$16,686,633 
$4,280,000 
$4,847,110 
$5,034,561 $4,837,763 
2,100,968 2,088,918 
$2.40 $2.32 











Copy of 1960 Annual Report available on request 


FAMILY FINANCE CORPORATION 


201 W. FOURTEENTH STREET WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 














& 29th Consecutive Distribution 


institutional 


income fund 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of .00¢ per share from 
invest t i » and .06¢ per share 
from realized securities profits, both pay- 
able October 3, 1960 to shareholders of 
record, September 1, 1960. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
INCOME FUND, INC. 


85 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 











attention on the stocks with a story, 
the companies which will do especially 
well independent of the general busi- 
ness trend. 

Furthermore, the market as a whole 
can find support in two little appreci- 
ated fundamentals: 1) The history of 
past difficult periods (such as 1957- 
58) indicates that the averages suffer 
most or all of their decline by the 
time the business index tumbles. 2) 
While the averages are statistically 
high, many stocks are not. Because 
of past erosion, many stocks are in 
tune with today’s soberer realities. 

True, the eminent Bernard Baruch 
has drawn a number of invidious com- 
parisons with the 1929 era in the first 
installment of his autobiography which 
is appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post. But there’s equally competent 
opinion to the effect that this is not 
another 1929. For example, Per Ja- 
cobsson of the International Monetary 
Fund recently made two little noticed 
but highly significant observations. He 
said that he did not view current eco- 
nomic conditions here as a “normal 
business cycle recession” but as a 
“hesitation” while the country is 
“learning to live without inflation.” 
He further pointed out that while 
“the United States has had large defi- 
cits in its international payments for 
the better part of three years—more 
money flowing out than in—the situ- 
ation has been improving. (The latter, 
of course, means that fear of devalua- 
tion is misplaced.) 

It’s difficult for the non-professional 
to measure the impact of this latest 
phase of decline. Case in point: today 
there is a great deal of uneasiness 
about the security of many current 
dividend rates. But the concern, in 
my opinion, is being applied too loose- 
ly. It more properly belongs to the 
marginal or secondary companies than 
to the leaders. 

For example, one of the top steel 
companies privately observes to this 
column that there is little question 
but that its present dividend rate will 
be maintained well into 1961 even 
though the second half of this year 
is a disappointment. This company’s 
sober view of 1961 assumes that: a) 
Next year’s steel production should 
just about equal this year’s estimated 
output, for the inventory reduction 
cycle undoubtedly will be completed 
by the year-end. b) Even if next 
year’s average operating rate is the 
same as this year’s roughly 70%, earn- 
ings will be higher for operating effi- 
ciency will be better. In other words, 
it would take a wholesale collapse in 
business in 1961 to make the com- 
pany reduce its dividend, and I sus- 
pect the same holds true in many 
other major companies. 
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Speaking of the steel industry, it’s 
entirely possible that the third quar- 
ter may have represented the reces- 
sion low point in demand. The same 
observation might also apply to the 
building industry in the sense that 
from here on out the benefits of easier 
money will become much more ap- 
parent. In any event, in an environ- 
ment such as the present, the specu- 
lative public often rushes emotionally 
to an erroneous conclusion. 

For example, there seems to have 
been a great deal of misunderstanding 
about the Chrysler announcement 
that it will lay off 5,000 employees. 
As this column understands it, the 
lay-off stems solely from the fact that 
the production pattern has changed 
from that of past years when the 
fourth quarter was one of inventory 
build-up. Now, it will be one of sales 
for the company got an earlier new 
model start than ever before and 
achieved a fully stocked dealer posi- 
tion by Sept. 30. There reportedly 
hasn’t been any change in the com- 


| ao. 0 On © op & Ore od OA, '8 DD 8 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% 
prefe stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial 
preferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16 % serial 
preferred stock, $1.41 per share on the 5.64% serial 
preferred stock, and 40 cents per share on the 
common stock of Pacific Power & Light Company 
have been declared for payment October 10, 1960, to 
stockholders of mht. at the close of business 
September 30, 1960. 
PORTLAND, OREGON H. W. Millay, Secretary 
September 21, 1960 








BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.07 





DENVER 


ae 


pany’s previous plan to produce about 
250,000 cars in the fourth quarter as 
compared with 190,000 a year ago. 
To put it in a word, fact that the 
Dow industrial average is around the 
565 level does not necessarily spell the 
end of the speculative world. It pri- 


marily reflects what has been obvious 
fer some time, namely, the fact that | 
we are living in a difficult period. But | 


this is not an impossible period, and 
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106th CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND 


ON COMMON STOCK 


per share has been declared 
payable on the first day of 
November 1960 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 10, 1960 of the Com 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


Preferred Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.20 
per share has been declared 
payable on the first day of 
November 1960 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


there is a vast difference between the 
word “difficult” and the word “impos- 
sible.” Rather, we are in a period 
that calls for non-conformist policies. 

This means an awareness of indi- 
vidual opportunities, cash reserves to 
take advantage of them and flexibil- 
ity rather than a “do nothing” policy. 


on October 10, 1960 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.78% Series. 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 
per share on the common 
stock of Gardner-Denver 
Company has been declared 
by the Board of Directors of 
the company, payable Dec. 1, 
1960, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 


Common Dividend No. 286 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de 
clared payable on the first 
day of November 1960 to stock 


For example, it’s not difficult to 
enthuse about Crown Cork & Seal 
(around 37), a company with a far 
better earnings record than its major 
competitors in the can business, a 
major factor in the Aerosol can busi- 
ness, a company with an important 





on Nov. 10, 1960. 


Quincy, Illinois 
Sept. 22, 1960 


©. C. Knapheide, Jr. 


Secretary -. 








holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1960 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 





ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 
Treasurer 


Boston, September 26, 1960 


undistributed earnings equity in fast- 
growing European subsidiaries. This 
year’s net should be around $3.25 per 
share and more is likely in 1961. 

Nor is an apology required for an 
interest in the domestic oils such as 
Atlantic Refining, Phillips Petroleum, 
and Standard of Indiana. The earn- 
ings trend now is up and the indus- 
try’s long-term problems may be 
closer than is popularly appreciated. 
The oil values are most impressive. 

Stronger situated vending machine 
companies—such as Automatic Re- 
tailers inthe low 40s, a company which 
has grown from a regional to a na- coum 
tional operation and whose 1961 po- . Secndete 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 60) ms Brn ~ 

















fone ISLAND LIGHTING cant 








rt cuagicceel V | PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
Ch; widen Q Ribine 


Dividends on all series of pre- 
ferred stock have been declared. 
payable November 1, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 10. 
These dividends amount to $1.17 
a share on the 4.68 % Series, $1.10 
a share on the 4.4% Series, 
$1 07% a share on the 43% 
Series, and 95 cents a share on 
the 3.8% Series. Checks will 
be mailed. 


DIVIDEND 


re 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
35 cents per share payable on 
the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany on November 1, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on October 
10, 1960. 








VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 
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Here's all 
we have to know 
fo open your account... 


That's right. Dealing with a broker | 
can be as easy as filling out this form. | 


If you think you might like to buy 
stocks or bonds—now or any time in 
the future—why don’t you fill it out 
and mail it in? 


It won't obligate you in any way, 
but it will enable us to set about the 
business of opening your account. 
Once that’s done, we'll let you know, 
and then any time you want to buy or 
sell securities, all you'll have to do is 
give us a call. 





NAME (Please Print) 





Mailing address (Street) 





(City) (Zone) (State) 





Home Phone Business Phone 





Are you over 21? Are you a U. S$. Citizen? 





Hove you ever been o customer of this firm before? 





What office? 





Nome of your bonk 


To comply with New York Stock Ex- 
change regulations, please supply the 
following information about yourself— 
or if you're a married woman—about 
your husband. 





Name of employer 





Kind of business Position 





Signoture 


All filled out? Then just mail it to— 


Department S$D-66 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
131 offices bere and abroad 





MARKET COMMENT 


This Unpleasant Climate 


RECENTLY common stock investors 
have been experiencing unpleasant- 
ness. To many of them, this market 
is something entirely new. Most com- 
mon stock experience, since 1947 at 
least, has been abnormally pleasant. 

Right now we are correcting the 
overvaluations which cumulative 
overenthusiasm created. Stocks, you 
see, seldom sell for just “what they 
are worth.” They sell too high in 
periods of great optimism and too low 
in periods of pessimism. As always, 
it was psychologically difficult to sell 
them when they were too high—-part- 
ly because they kept on going up. 
Now it is going to be almost equally 
difficult to buy them when they are, 
or become, too low—partly because 
they keep on going down. 

All of us try to hurry the market, 
and often it won’t be hurried. Some 
readers will recall their annoyance at 
this writer when he said that the 
electronics issues and the wonder 
stocks were too high, and some read- 
ers down-graded his intelligence when 
these glamour stocks continued to go 
up in spite of his caution. The writer 
was trying to “hurry” the market to 
do what it should do, and the market 
would not be hurried. 

Now most of us would like to 
“hurry” the market to cease going 
down, and to “hurry” it to go up. 
Again, it probably won’t be hurried. 
Like bull markets, bear markets have 
a tendency to “go too far.” Actually, 
of course, it is the extremes of over- 
valuation and undervaluation which 
make possible large profits in stocks. 
Unfortunately, almost no one buys at 
the bottom or sells at the top. We 
do not collect 100% of the available 
profits, and we should not expect to 
do that. 

A column of opinion, like this one, 
enjoys a high percentage of “being 
right” when there is a sustained and 
definite trend, such as there was most 
of the time between 1947 and 1958. 
Its percentage of “being right” inevi- 
tably is lower when the market is 
topping out or when the market is 
bottoming out. The writer develops 
an inferiority complex (terribly bad 
for an egotist) when his percentage 
of accuracy is marred by a few mis- 


| takes such as Consolidated Freight- 
|ways, Chrysler, and Deere. Better 


suggestions like Brunswick and Holi- 
day Inns hardly offset the vividly 
remembered errors. 

One commentator has this to say: 
“We had a dream called the Golden 
Sixties that frosted over last January 


by L. O. HOOPER 


¥ 


and brought us 

into the badger 

market. The badg- 

er, of course, is a 

little burrowing 

animal which 

sports a nice pelt 

but carries long 

claws. The verb he gives us means to 
annoy. We invite anyone who has 
not been annoyed by this market to 
hold up his hand, come to the front 
of the room and receive a prize. 

Anyone who says that he knows 
whether the lows have been made, are 
being made, or that he knows when 
and where they will be made is a fakir 
or incompetent. My guess is that the 
market as measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrials has accomplished 
approximately 65% to 70% of its bea 
market decline at around 570 (the 
high was 688.21). 

If I were to attempt to guess 
the time of a turn, I would say some- 
where between the first half of No- 
vember and the end of January. In 
so saying, I would warn the reader 
that the lows will not be made by all 
stocks at the same time. Remember, 
the highs were scattered over a pe- 
riod of about 20 months. The lows 
might be scattered over a period of 
three to five months. We probably 
have seen some of them already. 

One stock which could move against 
the trend is Korvette (24%). This 
stock represents one of the largest 
discount houses. The company will 
earn around $2.25 for the latest fiscal 
period. A net of $2.75 a share for next 
year looks easy. In today’s economy 
people are more anxious to obtain 
100 cents’ worth for every dollar they 
spend; that helps the discount stores. 
Korvette now is supposed to be about 
the twelfth largest department store 
system. 

Another “economy wave benefit” 
stock might easily be our old friend 
American Motors (20%). Earnings for 
the year just ended probably were 
about $2.90 a share after large write- 
offs. The company confidently ex- 
pects larger sales and larger profits in 
the new year. American Motors’ new, 
very low-priced, smallest Rambler is 
expected to make a much greater 
contribution to sales and earnings this 
year than last. Remember that Ameri- 
can Motors is the only company ex- 
clusively engaged in producing com- 
pacts, and that thus far the company 
has done a better job in this field than 
any others. Incidentally, the new 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Presenting an extraordinary Value Line 
Special Situation “‘package’ 


"—an industry group in which 


STOCK PRICES 
CAN DOUBLE 


All through 1959, when most companies were forging 
ahead to new peaks, this industry staggered along close 
to depression levels. 


Then the general economic slowdown of 1960 dealt a fur- 
ther crushing blow to this troubled giant; in the month 
of July, new orders for its products fell to the lowest 
level since 1958, a year which, in terms of units shipped, 
was itself the poorest since 1935. 


BUT— 


“Things at their worst must cease— 
Or rise again to what they were before” 


And there are, in 1960, concrete reasons to support this 
intuitive Shakespeare truism. Recovery prospects for 
this industry are indeed good: An expected increase of 
100% or more in the volume of shipments over the next 
8 to 5 years could send stock prices up 60% to 100%. In 
addition to this extraordinary group potential, some in- 
dividual stocks also offer the yen ee of asset values 
well in excess of current mar rices. Four stocks in 

rticular sold, very recently, at iscounts from 56% to 

% below their book values, and 3 of them sold at 30% 
to 50% below working capital alone! 


COMPLIMENTARY REPORT 


Value Line’s Special Situation Report on 4 of the most 
promising and least risky stocks in this industry will be 
sent you free of charge if you wish to accept the Guest 
Subscription offered below. This remarkable Report out- 
lines the risks as well as the rewards to be faced, and 
gives a thorough analysis—clear, complete, objective—of 
6 major reasons why a strong revival is in prospect. 


You will also receive complimentary copies of the full-page Re- 
search Reports on each of 155 stocks—in the Machine Tools 
Machinery, Building, Paper, Hydro Utility and Investment 
Trust industries. Included are: 


Giddings & Lewis Machine ToolCo. Scott Paper 

Gisholt Machine Co. U.S. Plywood 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. American Machine & Fdry 
New Britain Machine Co. Atlas Corp. 

Alpha Portiand Cement Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
American Cement Black & Decker 

Celotex Corp. Bucyrus-Erie 
Congoleum-Nairn Ex-Cell-O 

Corning Glass Ingersoll-Rand 

Crown Zellerbach Lehman Corp. 

General Portland Mergenthaler Linotype 
Kaiser Industries Stanley Works 

Lone Star Cement Textron, Inc. 
Penn-Dixie Cement Tri-Continental Corp 
Rheem Mfg. Yale & Towne 


Under this offer, wn will also receive—by return mail and 
) deg charge—‘‘Investment Opportunities in the New Space 

ag a long-range survey of prospects for the Aircraft & Mis- 
sile, Electronics and Chemical Industries .. . plus the latest 
Value Line Summar of Advices on 1000 Major Stocks and 50 
Special Situations, with Value Line's objective measurements of 
Probable Market Performance in the Next 12 Months, Quality, 
Yield and Appreciation Potentiality over a 3- to 5-year pull. 


All these Reports will be sent to P bec without charge in con- 
junction with Value Line's — ubscription offer which for 
only $5 (less than half the regular rate) brings you the next 
4 weeks of complete service, including the following timely 
analyses, projections and recommendations: 


* (1) 4 “ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED STOCK-OF-THE- 
WEEK" REPORTS (The great majority of which have 
by far outperformed the Dow-Jones averages this year.) 
(2) “WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUYING & SELL- 
ING”’—a new Value Line feature in which the net changes 
in the holdings of individual stocks by all the leading 
Funds are noted 
Graphic Analyses of “WHAT COMPANY OFFIC ERS 
AN DIRECTORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING 
veekly 
THE BUSINESS PROSPECT—weekly 
STOCK MARKET PROSPECT—weekly 
RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY—weekly 
BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW for specific in- 
vestment objectives—weekly 
VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER which shows 
the trend of 7 economic series whose turning points have 
consistently preceded cyclical turns in economic activity 
—weekly 


*(9) Full-page ratings and reports on each of 
300 additional stocks 


(10) A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS 

(11) SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR HOLDING NOW—weekly 

(12) ALL SPECIAL SITUATIONS SOLD—scores of which had 
doubled and trebled. (For 20 years, the Value Line Survey 
has been recommending one Special Situation every 
menth, regardless of the trend of the general market. The 
comprehensive record will be submitted to you under 
this offer.) 
THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which gives ad- 
vance notice of all changes to be executed in the future in 
a real portfolio—supervised as a “model” account for the 
average investor. Also gives complete record of 20-year 
results to date. 
WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 
4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES including the very 
latest Ranks and Ratings on all 1000 Stocks and more 
than 50 Special Situations under constant year-round 
watch. 





ALSO FREE with this offer: Arnold Bernhard’s new book 
(regular $3.95 clothbound edition) — 


“THE EVALUATION OF COMMON STOCKS” 


In this lucid book the research director of the Value Line 
Survey explains the principles behind Value Line's methods 
. why stocks are not always worth what they sell for 
how they are sometimes carried too high, sometimes too low 
by mass excitement ... how to project the normal value 

of stocks into the future 











(In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually) 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Name 
Address 


City State 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-163 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


42% 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest savings 
and loan associations 
chase hasaitiliaeniiies 

In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 


dend 


business day. 


nor closed its doors on a 


Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 160 Million Dollars 


e ar- 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
— SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION — 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name 





Address 





City 





| seasoned stocks 





y 
Z 


NEW BOOK explaining: 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- MBIEE'T; 
POWER 








MING area so rich 
in natural resources. 

§ LIGHT 
HR 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Stocks Are Cheaper—But Are They Cheap? 


| Once aGAINn the month of September 


turned out to be a bad one for the 


| stock market, justifying the appre- 
| hension with which we had ap- 
| proached Labor Day. In retrospect 


the reasons for the break seem ob- 
vious, of course, but actually this de- 
cline had been in the making for a 
long time, and a warning had been 
sounded in this column since the 
early part of the year. 

It goes without saying that one 
should become less bearish as prices 
come down. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the time has come 
to reverse our conservative invest- 
ment policy of the past several 
months. The questions are: 1) whether 
the reasons for the decline have dis- 
appeared; and 2) whether the re- 
duced price level makes adequate 
allowance for all the adverse factors 
which caused the decline. 

Three factors had been hanging 
over the stock market like the sword 
of Damocles: first of all, many stock 
prices had been insanely high. Specu- 
lation was rampant in scores of un- 
of new industries, 
with few people having the faintest 
notion of what they were buying— 
and caring less. This wasn’t investing. 
This was wild gambling of the first 
order, and whenever the market 
reaches the silly stage, it is time to 
look out for trouble. While all these 
shenanigans were going on, there was 
steady liquidation of best-quality 
stocks, except for those with strongly 
defensive characteristics such as utili- 
ties, foods, soaps, tobaccos, etc. The 
explanation was the much abused 
platitude that this is a market for 
stocks: rather than a stock market, 
and the gambler who saw his stocks 
multiply in value looked with pity at 
the pedestrian investor who bought 
American Telephone or Procter & 


| Gamble. 


The retribution has begun, but I do 


| not think it is completed. Give them 
another TelAutograph, and they will 
| go for it without question. The bot- 
| tom of this decline will not be reached 


until stock buyers pass up the phonies 
in favor of real values. But these 
real values are beginning to emerge. 

The second factor was the inter- 
national situation which had become 
tense after the Paris summit meeting 
blew up in May and had grown 
steadily worse until reaching a tem- 
porary climax at the U.N. General 
Assembly Meeting in New York last 
month. To attribute the September 
stock market break to Khrushchev 


is just plain naive 

because his ex- 

treme belligerence 

lacked the ele- 

ment of surprise. 

The pressure will 

probably increase, 

but barring the 

outbreak of hos- 

tilities—be it in Berlin, the Congo, 
in Cuba, or elsewhere—which I do 
not expect, the foreign situation may 
have ceased to be a significant mar- 
ket factor. 

Third, and most important, is the 
domestic business picture. It is not 
good, and there is no longer any 
doubt that the usual fall pick-up in 
our economy is falling short of the 
normal seasonal pattern. Treasury 
Secretary Anderson in an admirable 
speech attributes the “slowdown” to 
the lessened fear of inflation, elimi- 
nating the need of inventory build- 
ing. Let us hope that his analysis 
proves to be right. 

I am particularly disturbed by the 
questionable usefulness of our cus- 
tomary countermeasures against re- 
cessions which we have employed 
with much success several times dur- 
ing the postwar era. It was to be 
expected that some foreign deposits 
would be withdrawn as a result of 
the two reductions in the Federal Re- 
serve’s rediscount rates this summer, 
but the accelerating loss of gold 
clearly points up the limitations of 
economic policies based largely on 
cheap and easy credit. By the same 
token we may have to be prepared 
that a deliberate policy of deficit 
financing, another potent antireces- 
sion measure, will further undermine 
confidence in the soundness of the 
dollar. While $8 billion of free gold 
reserves (after allowing for the $11 
billion required for currency cover) 
against some $19 billion of short-term 
foreign dollar holdings are ample 
under normal conditions, this may 
not be the case if even the slightest 
trace of doubt can arise that we are 
not determined to maintain the pres- 
ent gold parity of our currency. 

All our so-called built-in defenses 
against a recession are based on 
purely domestic considerations. Until 
about a year or so ago it hardly oc- 
curred to our government economists 
that we, as the bankers of the world, 
may have to watch our conduct lest 
our creditors start withdrawing their 
deposits and convert the dollars into 
gold. Our new President, whoever 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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Which of these 


148 FAST-GROWTH STOCKS 


should YOU own? 


If you are seeking rapid accumulation of capital. 
here is a way to get unbiased monthly data on 
the 148 fastest-growing companies in America. 








These are AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES 
as of October, 1960* 


Addressograph- a 

Aerojet-Genera! 

Akron Brass 

Albertson's Inc. 

ALD, Inc. 

American Biltrite Rubber 

American Distilling 

American Home Products 

American Hospital Supply 

Fp neh vt 

American Photocopy 

Ampex AY 

Anken — & Film 

Apache Corp. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas 

Auto Retailers of Amer. 

Avon Products 

Aztec Oil & Gas 

B. S. F. Co. 

Baxter Laboratories 

Beam, J. B. Distilling 

Beauty Counselors 

Bobbie Brooks 
Instruments 

Bristol-Myers 

Broadway-Hale Stores 

Brunswick Corp. 

Brush Beryllium 

California Liquid Gas 

Calif. Water & Tel. 

Carter Products 

Cenco Instruments 

Chock Full O’ Nuts 

Coastal States Gas 

Columbia Broadcasting 

Curtis Industries, Inc. 

DeJur-Amsco 

Diebold, Inc. 

Diners’ Club 

Drackett Co. 

Duffy-Mott Co. 

East Tenn. Nat. Gas 

Eastern Lime 

Emerson Electric Mfg. 

Fairmont Foods 

First Charter Financial 

Florida Power & t 

Fla. Water & Utilities 

Franklin Life Insurance 

Franklin Nat. Bank, L.I. 

FXR, Inc. 

General Foods 

General Reinsurance 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. 

Giant Portland Cement 

Haloid Xerox 

High Voltage Engineering 

Holiday Inns 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston 

Hudson Vitamin Products 

Inter. Business Machines 

Inter. Rectifier 

Interstate Hosts Inc. 

Jetronic Industries 

Lafayette Radio Electrn’s 

Lay, & Co. 

Litton Industries 

Lucky Stores 

MCA, Inc. 

Manpower, Inc. 

Mary Carter Paint Co. 

Mays (J. W.), Ine. 

McDonnell Aircraft 


Miles Laboratories 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
Nat’l Aeronautical 


New Yorker Magazine 
Nielsen (A. C.) Co. 
Northern Trust 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Orange & Rockland Util. 
Pacific Hawaiian Products 
Paddington 
Pall Corporation 
Pan American Sulphur 
Papercraft Corp. 
Parke, Davis 
Peabody Coal Co. 
Petrolane Gas Service 
Plough, Inc. 
Polarad Electronics 
Polaroid Corp. 
Portable Electric 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purex Corp. 
Radiation, Inc. 
Rare Metals 
Revion 
Rexall & Chem. 
Reynolds J.) Tobacco 
Rorer, 
pi hag | System 

San Diego Imperial 
Scott & Fetzer 
Scott (O.M.) & Sons 
SeaPak Corp. 
Security Freehold Pet. 
Sierra Pacific Power 
a Manufacturing 
Smith, Kline & French 


Stinnes (Hugo) Corp. 
Stop & Shop 

Suburban Gas 

Talcott (James) 
ee Electric 

Tampa: 

Technical Materiel Corp. 
Texas Instruments 
Thermo King 

Thompson Fiber Glass 
Thrifty Drug Stores 
Tractor Supply 

Union Bank L. A. 
Union Texas Natural Gas 
U. S. Vitamin 
Universal Controls 
Universal Match Corp. 


Jpjo 
Valley Nat. 
Varian Associates 
Virginia Dare Stores 
Virginia Elec. & Power 
Walgreen Co. 
Walter (Jim) Corp. 
Warner-Lambert 
Weston (Geo.) 
White Stores 
Winn-Dixie 
Witco Chemical Co. 


an ARE ADDED to this list when their earn- 
growth 


meets the standards set 


PANIES 
fails to k 
Thus, AF’ 


by the service 


when their rate of eon 
up with the standards set by the service 
listings are subject to constant revision. 
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The exclusive monthly 


service, 


AMERICA’S FASTEST 


GROWING COMPANIES, brings you factual reports on 
growth aspects of the nation’s most dynamic companies—keeps 
you informed on their progress and prospects—shows you 
which are sound values at today’s market prices. 


By concentrating on the companies which are compounding thei) 


earning power and value at the highest rates, 


AMERICA’S FAST- 


EST GROWING COMPANIES has been able to give its subscribers 


a wealth of profit-making information. 


of the good results obtained: 


PERCENT CHANGE IN MARKET PRICE: 





Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
investment Trust Average 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES 
AFGC Shares Bought by J.S.H., Inc 


There is a good reason for the 
results shown above. AFGC tells 
you of companies NOW growing, 
quarter by quarter, year by year. 
It does not concern itself with 
companies whose growth is just a 
vague hope for the distant future, 
nor with companies whose growth 
curve has flattened out. AFGC 
reports to you on the lively, well- 
managed companies which enjoy 
robust markets for their products 
and are MAKING MONEY AT 
AN INCREASING RATE. 


AFGC reports to you on the 
earnings of these companies, their 
current activities, their current 
growth rate. Also, AFGC pro- 
jects earnings for 1963—not as a 


Here is a recent tabulation 


12 Months 

to 12-31-59 
+16% 
429% 
432% 
490% 


9 Months 
to 9-30-60 
—17% 

—8% 
+20% 
423% 





forecast, but as a mathematical 
derivation based on the compound 
growth rate established in the 
past three years. 


If you are a serious investor 

who does not have to be told what 
stocks to buy or sell, but prefers 
to make his own decisions on 
the basis of carefully presented 
facts, AMERICA’S FASTEST 
GROWING COMPANIES will 
be of unusual interest and value 
to you. 
To start a 3-month trial sub- 
scription at the introductory rate 
of $10, merely complete the order 
form below and return it to us 
now. 


SSS SSS SSSSKHSSSSSSSSSGSeeSeSeeee eee seseenaaaeeaenee) 





Mail This Coupon for 
3 MONTHS’ TRIAL—ONLY $10 





Name 


Company 


Street 


DC Bill me for $10 


Peeeeeaaeoaooneneeeeee 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC., 25 GREENWICH AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
Please start my 3-month trial subscription to “AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES,” the monthly service which 
systematically uncovers the leading growth companies and keeps 
subscribers constantly advised on their progress and prospects. 


— Bill Company 
(You get AN EXTRA MONTH FREE if you send payment now.) 


Zone State 
G-FO3 


[— Enclosed is check 
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"DON'T WORRY 
ABOUT THE 


STOCK MARKET" 
ADVISES BABSON'S 


YOU TOO CAN PROFIT 
WHETHER THE MARKET GOES 
UP OR DOWN. 


Babson's clients safely 
weathered the recent mar- 
ket drop and are now 
ready for real profit oppor- 
tunities. 


Now a timely new profit 
guide to acquaint you 


with the Babson System 
is yours for only $1.00. This 
valuable report contains: 


> $20,000 SAMPLE PORTFOLIO 
p> 8 UNDERVALUED STOCKS 

> 2 UTILITIES FOR GROWTH 

> 3 STOCKS — BRIGHT FUTURES 
> 1 AIRCRAFT (SPECULATION) 
> 15 TELEPHONE STOCKS 

® LEADERS IN “R & D” 

Pm 10 STOCKS TO WEED OUT 

> GROWTH VS. APPRECIATION 


We repeat ‘‘Don't Worry 
About The Market’’. Seize 
these outstanding profit op- 
portunities while they still 
exist. 


weet How! 


Mail $1.00 with this ad to: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Inc. 


Dept. F-114 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


tee Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
inciple that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had abou pie amoking hour, day after day, amok Sool 
To prove it, I'l let 
FREE comple compet tal —_ ome Write to: E. A. 
Ave., Dept. 206-L Chicago 40, 11. 





pipe smoking. I guasmiane tt te 
without bite, bitternen or 
pe. Send name 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Bright Spots 


TAKING everything into consideration, 
I continue to believe that companies 
supplying electricity and natural gas 
should continue to be attractive in- 
vestments for all investors. Certainly, 
through the years, such companies 
have made a remarkable record, hav- 
ing afforded the investor with safety 
of principal, increased income and 


| capital appreciation. In this connec- 


tion, I wish to comment on four rela- 
tively small companies that have 
shown impressive progress to date and 


| give every indication of continuing 


this progress during the decade ahead. 
Indeed, these companies serve areas 
that are rated as among the fastest 
growing in the country. 

Atlantic City Electric was incorpo- 
rated in 1907 as a result of a consolida- 


| tion of five companies. It generates, 


transmits, distributes and sells elec- 
tricity in New Jersey. The company’s 
name is a bit misleading as the area 
served includes not only Atlantic 
City, but also such cities as Paulsboro, 
Cape May, Pennsgrove and Clemen- 
ton, to include roughly one third of the 
entire state, having a population of 
around 590,000. In all, 377 communi- 
ties are served. Revenues last year 
reached $38.4 million vs. $18 million 
in 1950, and in 1960 are estimated at 
$40-$42 million. Earnings during the 
same period rose from 70c per share 
to an estimated $1.60 per share this 
year. Dividends, also, have been 
raised during this period, from 5lc to 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


the current $1.10 
annual rate. A 
further increase is 
anticipated in the 
not - too - distant 
future. 

According to the 
company’s presi- 
dent, Charles M. 
Hagan: “Atlantic City Electric is pre- 
paring for a big move by industry to 
South Jersey—that the company be- 
lieves the present revolution in land 
usage involving an exodus from the 
big cities will help spur the growth of 
the area the company serves.” He pre- 
dicted the population of South Jersey 
would increase from 590,000 to 710,000 
in 1965 and that 40,000 new homes 
would be built. “The southern New 
Jersey territory served by the com- 
pany will welcome 200 new industries 
in the next six years. Many of the 
present industries will also expand. 
The strategic location of the area with 
reference to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington will be a 
great influence on the big move to 
southern New Jersey,” he said. Fur- 
ther, “the company feels southern New 
Jersey has wonderful potentials as the 
eight counties in the lower tier of the 
state are truly 3,000 square miles of 
opportunities for many of us. We have 
industry, agriculture and resorts in- 
terwoven and integrated to give us a 
diversified year-round economy.” 

In this connection, it is interesting 


MARKET AVERAGES—STANDARD & POOR’S “500” 


425 INDUSTRIALS 


SIIMLSNONI 


Ssaiiruin 
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to note that 28% of the company’s 
revenues is derived from sales to sea- 
shore areas, and revenues from resi- 
dental customers approximately equals 
revenues from all other sources. Price 
range this year, 38-28; recent price, 
36; yield, 3.1% (part of which is tax- 
free). The stock should be an excel- 
lent long-term investment. Purchases 
are suggested on reactions. 

New Jersey Natural Gas, (traded 
over-the-counter), previously recom- 
mended here, distributes natural gas 
in Cape May, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Morris and Ocean Counties, N. J., 
serving 104 communities having a 
population of about 578,000. The areas 
served are within commuting distances 
to such large cities as New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark, Camden, where 
residential sections have greatly ex- 
panded during recent years. Indeed, 
81% of the company’s revenues dur- 
ing the past year came from residential 
sources. As of a recent date, new 
housing starts were continuing at 
record levels, with builders and de- 
velopers reporting excellent sales of 
their new homes. 

Earnings for the full year ended 
Sept. 30 are estimated at around $1.60 
per share, vs. $1.43 per share for the 
same period a year ago. I think there 
is a good chance that the dividend, 
which is currently being paid at a 
22.5c quarterly rate, will be raised in 
the near future. In addition, the 
chances are also good that a 2% year- 
end extra in stock which was declared 
in recent years will be paid again this 
year. 

The company’s record of growth 
during recent years has been excel- 
lent, with operating revenues, earn- 
ings and dividends having risen from 
$8.19 million, 26c per share and 12c 
per share, respectively, in 1953, to 
$16.3 million, $1.43 per share and 84c 
per share, respectively, in 1959. Pros- 
pects for the continuation of this fine 


record are good, for, as was suggested . 


by the statements above, New Jersey 
is expected to show considerable in- 
dustrialization and population growth 
in future years. 

In addition, it is important to note 
that New Jersey Natural Gas’ capital- 
ization is conservative, consisting of 
$18.6 million in funded debt, 103,855 
shares of $1.20 cumulative preferred 
stock and only 908,924 shares of com- 
mon stock. Range this year, 27-20; 
recent price, 26; yield, 5.5% (including 
stock). 

San Diego Gas & Electric supplies 
the growing southern California area 
of San Diego and adjacent communi- 
ties with electricity and natural gas. 
The service area is estimated to hold 
a population in excess of 1 million, and 
in it lie many important industries, 
such as aircraft and missile manufac- 
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turing, shipbuilding and electronics. 
The region served has been one of the 
fastest growing in the country during 
the past decade, having shown a 66% 
increase in population. 

In addition, home building and con- 


struction for business and industry | 


have also shown record gains. In this 
connection, 
that the first of three large regional 
shopping centers under construction 
in the San Diego market opened for 
business this past summer. Two other 
centers will go into operation in 1961 
—one of which will contain a 384,000 
sq. ft. department store to be opera- 
ted by the May Department Store 
Co.—and a fourth is scheduled for 
sometime in 1962. It is believed that 
the addition of these modern shop- 
ping facilities will enable the com- 
munity to expand its retail trade area, 
attracting business from the north 
and west. 

Earnings and operating revenues of 
San Diego Gas have shown important 
gains in recent years, having risen 
from $1.23 per share and $44.6 million, 
respectively, in 1955, to $1.66 per 
share and $70.9 million in 1959. For 
the 12 months ended July 31, revenues 
exceeded those of a year ago by 16%, 
while earnings gained 22% to $1.91 
per share. Current indicated annual 
dividend is $1.20. The company’s rec- 
ord is most impressive, and I consider 
the stock an excellent purchase, par- 
ticularly on setbacks, for improving 
income and long-term capital appre- 
ciation. San Diego Gas common could 
be one of the best in its field for 
growth purposes. 

South Jersey Gas Co. is an operat- 
ing utility, engaged in the distribution 
of natural gas. It also engages in the 
merchandising of appliances incident- 
al to the promotion of its business. It 
serves 79 communities, including At- 
lantic City, Salem and Gloucester in 
southern New Jersey from the coastal 
district to the lower Delaware River. 
In addition, gas at wholesale is sold 
to the New Jersey Natural Gas Co. 
The company formerly had been con- 
trolled by Public Service of New Jer- 
sey, having been divested from same 
in 1948. 

The record of operations has been 
excellent during the last decade, with 


revenues and earnings $3.8 million and 
24c per share in 1950 and $15.8 mil- 


lion and $1.30 per share at the end of 
1959. Further gains are indicated for 
both this year. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, the revenues were 
14% greater than in the previous 12- 
month period. Capitalization is small, 
consisting of $13 million in funded 
debt and 1,240,000 shares of common 
stock. Current indicated annual divi- 
dent, $1; recent price, 26. Range this 
year, 28-22. 


it is interesting to note | 


STEEL 


In March we 


| issued a major re- 


rt on the Steel 
ndustry. Events 
since then have 
proved the gen- 
eral validity of /@ 
our conclusions. | 
Now, our Octo- 
ber Monthly Let- |) 
ter, based on recent field trips to steel 
centers, updates our analysis of the 
industry’s investment potential. 


INVESTMENT STANDARDS 

Against a background of history and 
economic facts, we offer 3 measures to 
guide the investor in his selection of 
companies: 1) Product-mix flexibility; 
2) Financial strength ; 3) Technological 
progressiveness. 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS 
Current Reduced Inventories 
Steel Capacity and Demand 
Foreign Steel Effect on Domestic Prices 
Price “Ceiling” and Labor Costs 
Steel and Competitive Materials 
Importance of Marketing 


NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Particular emphasis is placed on de- 
scriptions of new steelmaking methods. 
We reveal the highly significant profit 
and marketing benefits which these 
technological changes could bring to 
both large and small companies. 


7 STEELS TO BUY 
Our analysts believe that seven basic 
concepts should govern the investor's 
judgment in the selection of invest- 
ments in the steel industry. For pur- 
ses of comparison, we offer operat- 
ing and earnings statistics for |2 steel 
companies. Recommended are 5 stocks 
of major steel companies and 2 stocks 
of specialty steel companies, which we 
feel offer the best opportunities. 


150 CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
The October Monthly Letter also in- 
cludes our approved list of over 150 
securities, grouped by industries for 
easy reference. Statistical data are given 
for each issue in this up-to-date list. 
For your — of our Monthly Letter, 
now available to investors, simply mail 
the coupon below. 


GOODBODY &Co. 


ESTABLISHED 12891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FO-15. Please Print. 


NAMEN 














[DREAMED OF OWNING A 


Now you can be boss of your own Mail 
Order Gift Shop-——and you can start at 
a. on = Bon pier on Here’s all you 
oO: stribute catalogs Your own 
page 3 supetied to you by an 
established mail order company’now 
doing a $3,000,000 annual volume. Orders 
come directly to you. We fill them for 
you and ship to your customers under 
your label. py. Pp on 
gach order before y. or metehangise 
r unusua ail Order nc an 
gives you an independent busi of 
your own with no inventory to carry, no 
overhead. You can operate your business 
at home in just one spare hour a day. It 
can be a fascinating, dignified way to 
start a business of your own without 
giving up your job. All items selected for 





your catalog are taken from our top 25% 
mail order sellers. Small initial invest- 
ment gets you started. d no money. 
Write today for FREE anc. nfor- 
mation. and Catalog. No obligation. 
Spencer Gifts, Wholesale Div., KA-52 
Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


reo RUSH COUPON TO wy 
Spencer Gifts, Wholesale Division 








KA-52 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. . 
Please send me FREE, without obligation, 


complete details of Spencer Gifts Franchise 
'Pian. ‘ 
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HOW | LICKED 
THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


High prices and taxes were keeping me 
broke. I simply had to earn more money 
or reduce expenses. 

One day I picked up a copy of The 
Wall Street Journal. In the pages of that 
remarkable newspaper I found immedi- 
ate help. An article on building supplies 
gave me ideas on remodeling my home 
and showed me how to save $900. An- 
other article showed me a profit-making 
opportunity. 

I sent for a Trial Subscription to The 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me. Now I’m 
really getting ahead. 

This story is typical, The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. FM 10-15 














TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


“Relative Strength” Without Tears 


Wuen stock market technicians talk 
of “relative strength” they have in 
mind the ability or failure of individ- 
ual stocks to outperform others in 
their industry or the market-at-large. 
Relative strength (or weakness) can 
be stated numerically by expressing 
a stock’s price progress in percentages 
of, say, the Dow-Jones industrials, or 
of more specialized averages such as 
the Standard & Poor’s industrial group 
indexes. This naturally involves plen- 
ty of work if a substantial list of 
stocks is to be covered, especially on 
a day-to-day basis, unless the analyst 
has access to an electronic computer. 

However, since I follow a lot of 
stocks by maintaining charts of their 
price movements, I find I can avoid all 
the slide rule pushing that relative- 
strength work ordinarily would call 
for. Actually, all that is necessary is 
to keep a few important reference 


§ | points firmly in mind. 


For example, most oil shares made 
all-time highs in 1956-57 and have 
since floundered in broad, major 


| downtrends. The Dow-Jones indus- 
| trials, on the other hand, far exceeded 


their 1956-57 highs in August 1959 
and January 1960. Despite this year’s 
sharp decline, the DJI holds well 
above its 1957 low, whereas some oi! 
stocks have dropped through their 
1957 bottoms. 

Now compare these performances 
with the price development of Rich- 
field Oil (RL, about 78), as it appears 
on our Point & Figure chart. Richfield 


| managed to beat its 1956 hi¢hs (col- 


umns 1 and 2) by a very wide margin 
when it made its last major-trend 


| high at 111 (column 5) in January 
| 1959. (Our chart plots price reversals 


in units of three points each, so this 


| high appears on the 110 line, which 


actually covers prices up to 112%.) 


| The downtrend that followed dropped 
| the price as low as 69 last March (col- 


umn 8) but has 

so far failed to 

come close: to the 

1958 low of 55 

(column 3). More- 

over, the March 

low was virtually 

identical with the 

September 1959 

low (column 7) at 71 and with the 
October 1959 lows at 70 and 71. 
(These lows all appear on the 71 line 
of our chart.) 

So we can say that Richfield per- 
formed much worse than the DJ in- 
dustrials from January to September 
1959 because a) it dropped some 35° 
from its high and b) started its slide 
earlier than the DJI, which lost only 
some 10% between August and Sep- 
tember 1959. The performance re- 
mained sub-standard even when RL 
rallied in January 1960 to 80 (one col- 
umn to the left of No. 8), because the 
industrials then were able to dupli- 
cate their 1959 high. 

From that point on, however, Rich- 
field’s price performance took a turn 
toward very. positive “relative 
strength,” measured against the DJI. 
In March, the industrials dropped de- 
cisively through their September 1959 
low, while Richfield did so by only a 
nominal level of two points. Since 
then, RL has held the 71 line on our 
chart and even stands well above it 
(as of late September); the DJ indus- 
trials, on the other hand, broke 
sharply through their corresponding 
“support” level at 600. Thus, quite 
clearly, Richfield has done much bet- 
ter than the averages since March: 
in fact, increasingly better, because 


‘its August high at 84 (column 9) ex- 


ceeded the January rally top, whereas 
the August rally in the industrials 
failed to better even their June highs. 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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This demonstration of clearly supe- 
rior relative strength suggests pretty 
strongly that Richfield’s major down- 
trend from its 1959 high at 111 was 
completed last March at 69 and that, 
since then, buying power has gotten 
the better of selling pressure. This is 
of some potential significance, since 
termination of a major downtrend 
would justify the suspicion that a new 
major uptrend was in the making. 
Noteworthy, too, is the fact that the 
domestic oils, as a group, have outper- 
formed the DJI in recent months, al- 
though few as positively as Richfield. 

A speculation looking toward an 
emerging major uptrend in RL can 
be backed up, too, by classic Point 
& Figure chart analysis, one of whose 
working hypothese: it is that the lat- 


eral extent of broad turning move- | 


ments and trading ranges foreshad- 


ows the potential carrying power of | 


ensuing up or downtrends. As you 
can see on our P&F chart, the 1958-59 


top structure above the 95 line spans | 
ten columns of price-reversal action | 
(columns 4 to 6) and thus suggests | 
that the downtrend should terminate 
in a price range ten units lower, as | 


indicated by the targets (shaded cir- 

cles) at 68 and 71. 

been borne out. 
And now the chart indicates that 


the opposite of a top, namely, a re- | 
versal base, has materialized during | 


the past 12 months between columns 
7 and 9 and that it was completed 
when the August rally succeeded in 
pushing through the December-Janu- 
ary rally tops on the 80 line. At this 
stage, the new base spans 12 price 
reversal columns in the 71-77 range, 
so that we can plot new targets strad- 
dling the 1959 high. These are high 
enough to suggest a potential new 
major uptrend, but generally I prefer 
to see such targets exceed prior highs 
by a more substantial margin. So I 
should welcome some further side- 
wise extension of the new base al- 
though even as of late September, it 
looks pretty adequate. 

Some words of caution: 1) If the 
industrials continue their downtrend, 
Richfield would probably suffer too. 
But so long as its price can hold 
above the 69-71 lows, the new base 
would remain intact as the potential 
source of a substantial uptrend. If, 
on the other hand, the price should 
decline under the 69-71 range, some 
further extension of the major down- 
trend would become likely and new 
base development at lower levels 
would become necessary. 2) A major 
trend does not evolve overnight; the 
last such uptrend in RL took about 11 
months to complete and was helped 
by a generally very strong market. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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So far, this has | 











IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
of 


The SENSITIVE IN DEX 


Something brighter and re-assuring is shown by the Sensitive Index. And 
our confidence in this study is great for it proved so valuable and helpful 
in the past. Remember! This is the study that signaled important declines, 
NOT when such and such downward levels were broken, not in March or 
September, 1960, but back in August and December, 1959, when the 
market was close to top. For example this is what we said in our bulletins: 


AUGUST 3. 1959: (D.J. Ind. 
673.37) “At this time it is impor- 
tant that we become more and more 
long trend conscious, for according 
to our studies the market is prepar- 


DECEMBER 21, 1959: (D.J. 
ind. 673.90) “The S.\. shows im- 
portant selling and indicates MA- 
JOR DECLINES to follow the present 
advance.” 
ing for a major reversal.” 


But now, when pessimism is acute, it tells us that the future is not so 
dork, that there are NO devastating and destructive declines, THIS IS NOT 
1929, and that even now in some isolated issves the decline has ended or 
it is close to the end. 


Won't you let this index help you in this crucial period? Its next Buy Signal 
may prove of great value to you. Important stocks may start to lead a new 
advance sooner than anticipated. 


It does not cost a fortune to know of these studies. Just send $5.00 for five 
weeks subscription, or $10.00 for three months. We will also send you our 
Success Talks, and other valuable material. Or send for the 1960 issue of our 
booklet, the Sensitive Index, FREE while our extra supply lasts. (We send no 
free bulletins.) 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE, Dept. F 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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The Interim Technical Review 


Pine ge appraisals of current & anticipa 
trends, stress’ 

f pr ivate investors 

prc ctical, 

llustrated with Point 


+ gk i 
- . free ce t iss’ 
. F-12, Box + es St. Sta.. 
& New York City 5. 


Is the Market Headed for 650... | 
or 550 in The Dow Jones? 


For the past several months investors across the nation have been concerned with the apparent 
indecision of the Dow Jones T-. @ Abrupt declines and parame recoveries had kept the 


averages locked between 600 a Then one day in mid-September the Industrials dove 
through the cherished 600 level. Tid this indicate definite signa of weakness and mark the begin- 
ning of a strong tear market? Or could this possibly have been a healthy shakeout that will be 
pri for @ substained advance 
To spot critical turning points while there is still time to act—and 
= Investors ——— developed an exclusive Multiple Trend Analysis—a complex battery of 
is includin, me market condition indicators. This continuing analysis now points to 
-— very de bite and possibly surprising conclusions as to market action in the near future. If 
within the last a you have wondered when to turn your profits into cash, you are urged to 
accept this special offer. 
ACT NOW: ss Pn. $1 today to receive our current market report, a 5 week trial 
bscription to the complete IR service qoeering over 500 stocks and our 
special bonus bulletin ‘A Positive Investment Program.’ 


rofit, the technical analysts 


* Just mail 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 
Company (Dept. F-98) 
922 na Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


he coupon below 


Please air mail current market re 
port, 5 week trial and your special 
bonus bulletin. Enclosed is $1 


atten J tavestere te = States and 20 Foreign Nations. 
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DOW THEORY LETTERS 


by Richard Russell 


Read by professionals and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Th eory, reprints of the author's 

four recent articles in BARRON'S, and « one- 
month trial subscription (4 issues), $1.00. 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 East S3rd Street, WN. Y. C. 28 
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fund 


Incorporated in 1952 


A diversified, managed mutual fund . 
. with the principal ‘wile of provid. 


ing current income, 


*) 


d 


ile giving due 
rd to possible capi- 
appreciation . 
ri mutual fund vary 
er will give you a free 
prospectus and inform- 
ative booklet . . . or the 
coupon below will bring 
it to you. 
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INCOME FUND, INC. 


85 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a free prospectus and further 


information on Institutional Income Fund, Inc. 





TO MAKE & KEEP MONEY IN 


EROle Gee ts aa 


Fundamental principals in 28 
year old RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
course used successfully by pro- 
fessionals. (Not an advisory 
service.) Write for brochure F1 
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THE FUNDS 


People: 
NEW FACE 


| Given the almost fantastic growth of 
| the mutual funds industry (total as- 


sets having grown from $2.5 billion 
in 1950 to $16 billion last month), it 
might well have seemed that just 
about every astute businessman who 
had wanted to get into the field was 
already there by now. 

Not so. From Salt Lake City last 
month came word that George S. (for 


| Stoddard) Eccles, one of the most 
| powerful financial men west of the 
| Hudson River, was negotiating for a 


controlling interest in FIF Manage- 
ment Corp., the Denver-based invest- 
ment advisor to 

the big Financial 

Industrial Fund 

(total assets: $175 

million). 

A younger broth- 


| er of Marriner S. 


Eccles, former 


| chairman of the 


Federal Reserve y 
Board, George S. _~ 
Eccles is a man of wees ee 

a number of parts—all of them big. 
He is president of a sprawling bank, 
Salt Lake-based First Security Corp., 
with $557 million in assets. He also 
heads up First Security Investment 
Corp., a spin-off from the bank, which 
controls, among other things, the New 


| York bond-dealing firm of Aubrey G. 


Lanston & Co. It is through the invest- 
ment company that Eccles is buying 
control of the privately held FIF 
Management Corp. 

No Ground Floor. Why, at this late 
stage, does Eccles want to get into 
the funds game? “Well for one thing,” 
says he, “this is the first real oppor- 
tunity we’ve had. We could have 
bought non-voting shares in publicly 
held management companies, but that 
would only have been an investment. 
We want an investment and responsi- 
bility in the mutual funds business.” 


Portfolio Performance 
THE INTERNATIONALISTS 
Some or the best performances in the 


mutual funds business so far this year 
have come from what is certainly the 


| tiniest segment of the business: the 
handful of 


small “internationals.” 
These are the mutual funds whose 
specific aim is to invest all—or a 
large part—of their stockholders’ 
money in nations outside of the U.S. 
and Canada. 


There are only three such funds: 
Los Angeles’ International Resources 
(assets $18 million), Manhattan’s 
Nelson Fund ($2.3 million) and Man- 
hattan’s International Investors ($1.2 
million). These, of course, are not the 
only mutual funds that buy foreign 
securities, but they are the only ones 
which concentrate on them. 

Yet as values on the New York 
Stock Exchange rattled downward 
this year, many another fund, big and 
little, might well have wished to have 
substantial chunks of their assets in- 
vested abroad as these few did. The 
Standard & Poor average of 500 stocks 
slipped 10.1% through the first nine 
months of 1960, and the Forses index 
of ten common stock funds also 
dropped 10% over the same period. 
But each of the three internationals 
not only resisted the downtrend com- 
pletely but made impressive gains. 

On the Plus Side. Biggest gainer of 
the three was the smallest in size. 
Holding such European blue chips as 
automaker Daimler-Benz, Philips 
Lamp and Unilever, International In- 
vestors gained 8.9% in net asset value 
per share so far this year. 

Unlike International Investors, 
which puts virtually all its assets into 
foreign securities, Nelson Fund began 
1960 with 58% of its assets in Ameri- 
can securities and despite heavy liq- 
uidations still had 42% invested here 
last month. Yet the 46% President 
George Nelson had put into Euro- 
pean markets sparked a 4.6% rise in 
per share values since 1960 began. 

Smallest gainer of the three was 
International Resources Fund, whose 
net asset value per share has risen 
just 1.7% so far this year. Yet any 
gain in a falling market was impres- 
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LW) @ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 








be 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 
Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-80. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
150 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 








We factually measure the effect of 


in the Stock Market! 


Send $1 for latest Report F or ‘or month’s 
srl Gu peeeuge caleke baste é se catahed 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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For investors 
Seeking Long Term 
GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


this Mutual Fund seeks possible 

growth of capital and income by in- 

vesting in a diversified list of com- 

panies in many industries which are 

active in chemical science, 

Prospectus upon request from your dealer, 
or mail coupon below to: 
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sive. And President Coleman W. Mor- 
| ton’s was all the more so because 
until stockholders approved a change 
| in investment policy last February, 
| the fund had been heavily invested in 
| depressed mining and other “natural 
resource” stocks. 

Late last month reports from Eu- 
rope told of sharp breaks in German, 
Italian and other Continental bourses. 
Undoubtedly this had set back some- 
what the progress of the three inter- 
nationals. Even so, it was a safe bet 
that they were still ahead of the game 
for the year—and that was something 
that could be said for few funds con- 
centrated in U.S. securities. 


Sales: 
BALANCED FUND LAG 


By any kind of logic, 1960 should 
be shaping up as a good sales year for 
balanced mutual funds. An uncertain 
stock market helps sharpen one of the 
most conspicuous selling points the 
balanced funds can wield in battling 
common stock funds for an investor’s 
dollar—their relative stability. 

The balanced funds put substantial 
chunks of money into government and 
prime corporate bonds, preferred 
stocks and other fixed-income securi- 


ties. Thus, although they are slow to | 


rise in a bull market, they are also 
slower to fall in a declining one. 
While the Forses index of ten com- 
mon stock funds fell 10% through the 
first nine months of 1960, the balanced 
funds index fell just 7%. 

Moreover, from Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson on down, 
many an authority had lately been 
saying that the drive toward inflation 
—a key selling point for the stock 
funds—had lost much of its steam. 

For Naught. Yet as far as the sales 
figures of some major balanced funds 
showed, last month, all of this seemed 
to be leaving American investors cold. 
The Boston Fund, third largest of 
the nation’s balanced funds, reported 
that sales were running 10% behind 
last year. Fifth ranking Eaton & How- 
ard was off 33%. Second-biggest Wel- 
lington Fund was off 13.2%. And even 
the biggest of them all, Investors Mu- 
tual, boasting a big and aggressive 
sales force all of its own, was off 7.1% 
so far this year. By comparison, the 
mutual funds business as a whole has 
reported a 7° drop in sales. 

Why was the public shying away 
from balanced funds? President 
Charles F. Eaton Jr. of Eaton & How- 
ard has to admit he doesn’t know. 
“There is no logical reason why in- 


vestors should not be coming heavily | 
into balanced funds at this time,” said 


he earlier this month, “but investors 
| do not always act logically.” 


Send for free 
mutual fund 
information 


The Parker Corporation is distributor 
of mutual funds with two different 
goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors 5s: 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


———— Send for free prospectus ——— - 


| THE PARKER CORPORATION F-02 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


| Please send me prospectus on: 


| © Incorporated investors © Incorporated Income Fund 











Opportunities in WARRANTS 


'f you are interested in mak each $1 do 
the work of $100 or $1, in a ri 
morket—then you should be interes 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bul! mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
doliar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you evel the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstandin 
day's market and how should 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these estions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

oar fulllength study of its kind-—~""THE 

SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
you should ‘know about, send $2.00 to 


R. H. M. Associates, Dept gH 


in to- 
they 


F-165, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 











25% MARGIN! 
Por leveraging funds, HIGH-REBOUND con- 
vertible bonds (at 25% margin) are superior to 


common stocks (at 700% margin) & werrants! 
For complete investment tactics & Rebound 
ratings on all major growth convertibles, use 
coupon below to order Karl N. Kaiser's latest 
manual “High-Rebound Convertible Bonds.” 


CAPITAL GAINS INSTITUTE, INC. 
Suite 208, 333 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


1 enclose $3; please send manual “High- 
Rebound Convertible Bonds” and EE 2- 
month trial to follow-up service. 
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you saw the famous hands of 
Rosemary Murphy ‘ 
Mrs. America of 1961 
Attractive and eff- 
cient Mrs. George 
Murphy, of Indiana, 
is the mother of five. 
Like millions of 
American wives and 
mothers, she relies 
on Robertshaw Con- 
trols for the everyday 
magic of her mod- 


ern homemaking. 


w Robeitahaw & 








Based on low margin requirements, commodity 
futures provide 14 times the profit ‘possibilities 
of common stocks. Learn how to increase cap- 
ital and income in these fast-moving markets; 
how to safeguard funds with stops; how to 
use tax-saving helps. Send for free booklet 
and recent trading bulletins today. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West » New York 7, BA 7-6484 

















FEDERAL 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferred Dividends: 
The Board of Directors of 


Federal 
, Inc. has this 
ing quarterly 


50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2834¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends a se porsble 
October 15, 1960 to stockh 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 30, 1960 
Dividends oa the 4.6% Cumulative 


able December 

holders of record November 2 29, 1960. 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 

Fomaties 16, 1960 

Bogota, New Jersey 














FOR THE 
ASTUTE INVESTOR 


who wants the facts and guidance to help 
assure investment profits in any kind of 
market, FINANCIAL WORLD offers the 
experience of 58 years of successful service. 
Accept this Special Introductory 26-WEEK 
Subscription at ONLY $12 ana receive 26 
weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 
monthly Supplements of ‘‘INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS” and ADVICE-by-MAIL 
Privilege, PLUS the annual $5 STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL. Write Dept. 
FB-1015, FINANCIAL WORLD, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


tential is markedly higher than this 
year’s prospective $1.30 per share 
earnings—have two distinct pluses. 
The industry has many more facets 
than the distribution of soft drinks and 
it’s similar to the chain store business, 
without, however, having the problem 
of long-term leases. 

Obviously, no one can have any 
hard and fast convictions regarding 
the possible outcome of the U.N. 
meetings. It seems to me, however, 
that a few common sense deductions 
can be made at this time: 

Communists are attempting to use 
the U.N. as a propaganda platform. 

It’s highly unlikely that our defense 
spending program will be changed. 

Whatever the form of Russia’s 
threats or blandishments, the market 
impact—from this level—is likely to 
be small. In other words, we may 
have reached the psychological point 
of speculative indifference. 

In this connection, Northrop 
(around 37, down from 42) once again 
is in a buying range. Apart from the 
fundamental changes for the better 
noted in a previous column, the com- 
pany has received two important con- 
tracts. The first was a $20-million 
Air Force contract covering a new 
concept of aircraft wing structures 
which has all the ingredients of a 
major breakthrough in aerodynamics. 
This could open an exciting new fu- 
ture potential. The other, more im- 
mediately important earningswise, 
represents a $28-million contract for 
equipment in the Polaris program. 


SCHULZ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


3) On the other hand, Richfield tends 
to be volatile and often is somewhat 
erratic. Although there are about 4 
million common shares outstanding, 
some 62% is held in equal shares by 
Sinclair Oil and Cities Service. The 
remaining 14% million shares make for 
a relatively limited floating supply 
and a market that is often thin. This 
adds a fairly strong speculative ele- 
ment to what is generally considered 
a good-quality stock. 

Richfield’s fundamentals, which I 
can discuss here only superficially, 
look attractive; you should find it 
rewarding to investigate them more 
thoroughly. Reported 1959 net was 
$6.95 per share and pre-depreciation- 
depletion cash flow figured at about 
$13.80. According to some Street es- 
timates, 1960 net should rise to $7.50- 

| $8 and cash flow to around $15 a 
| share. 
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Ford models have made a very favor- 
able impression too. 

Some of these “conventional” 
stocks are getting down where they 
sell on what might be termed a “tra- 
ditional” yield and price-earnings 
ratio basis. For instance, Southern 
Railway (40) is offering a 7% return 
on a $2.80 dividend which even this 
year probably will be earned to the 
extent of $4.50 to $4.75 a share. Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) (40), which 
surely qualifies as a blue chip even if 
it is not really a “growth” stock, offers 
a return of 5.6% through the $2.25 
dividend. General Motors (42), down 
from a high of 55% this year, returns 
49% on a $2 dividend. Kennecott 
Copper Corp. (74), down from a bull 
market top of 147%, returns 6.7% on 
a $5 dividend. 

I hear some of the younger analysts 
voice the opinion that, now that some 
of the glamour stocks are down from 
a price-earnings ratio of 50 or 60 
times earnings to 35 or 40 times earn- 
ings, they may be bought as good 
values. I doubt it. Even admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that 35 or 
40 times earnings might be “fair” if 
all the assumptions are correct, it 
seems to me that these overexploited 
stocks ought to go too low just as 
they have gone too high. My feeling 
is that any extreme vogue like that in 
the glamour stocks should be liqui- 
dated—especially in a less enthusiastic, 
corrective market like this. And I do 
not feel that the vogue has been liqui- 
dated when these stocks are down 
only 25% or 30% from their extreme 
tops. Of course, there is danger of 
overgeneralizing about these matters: 
there always are some exceptions in 
individual issues, but not as many as 
most people think. 

Garrett Corp. (51) has been stand- 
ing up well. Here is a semi-glamour 
stock that sells at less than ten times 
earnings for the year ended June 30 
with a gain in profits expected in the 
current fiscal period. Ranco Inc. (41) 
has slipped from a high of 51%. At 
current prices it is selling at only 
about 11 or 12 times this year’s earn- 
ings, which looks low for a growth 
stock. 

As you can see I am beginning 
to think about traditional yields and 
traditional price-earnings ratios on 
stocks. I think we will see more of 
them. Perhaps we ought not to be too 
unhappy about equities selling at more 
reasonable prices, even though it is 
unpleasant for those who own them. 
After all, most of us are potential 
buyers and we like to get value 
received for our money. 


Forses, octoser 15, 1960 
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he will be, is likely to be confronted 
almost immediately with this most 
difficult problem. 

To make it quite clear: I am not 
predicting a recession, but there are 
sufficient clouds on the horizon which 
a prudent investor cannot afford to 
ignore. If all goes well, as Secretary 
Anderson expects, so much the better. 
But 
slide off, we will have to face up to a 
most complex predicament. 

Coming back to the stock market: 
I do not think that all the reasons for 
the decline have disappeared, and 
that all excesses have been corrected. 
Also, I doubt whether present prices 
already adequately discount all ad- 
verse factors. 

Without contradiction it can be 
said, however, that the investment 
risk in many good-quality industrial 
stocks has diminished to a point where 
a modification of investment policy is 
in order. For example, it is no longer 
advisable to switch into defensive- 
type stocks. It is folly to assume that 
they are entirely immune to major 
market declines. They have served 
their purpose well, but when other 
stocks become cheap, the price spread 
between the two types of stock groups 
becomes so wide that it will invite 
a reversal. In other words, it may no 
longer be wise for the investor to 
switch from the steel, oil, metal, 
paper, tire, machinery, and like stocks 
into utilities and others, albeit it is 
still too early, in my opinion, to re- 
verse the process. 


Also, I no longer recommend the | 


creation of cash reserves, except for 
overinvested accounts, and only on 
strong market rallies, which are a 
normal expectation after a decline of 
the magnitude as we have just ex- 
perienced. 

It is possible, although not likely, 
that the stock market has seen its 
lows for the time being. It is tempt- 
ing to draw a parallel with 1957 when 
the entire decline was completed 
within a matter of a few months. 

However, even though the market 
made its low in October of 1957, a 
half year before the recession hit bot- 
tom, there was no appreciable re- 
covery until early 1958, and investors 
had ample time and opportunity to 
reinstate their investment positions. 
I see no reason to rush into this 
market now merely because stocks 
have become a lot cheaper. In view 
of the many unresolved problems, it 
is not only prudent, but may also 
prove profitable, to keep the powder 
dry. 


Forses, ocroser 15, 1960 
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with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 
California savings and loan associa- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 
with the entire amount insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mail one check directly to Financial 
Federation. ..funds will be insured with 


one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
association permits total of $110,000 
insured under one account name. OR, 
make checks payable to associations in 
amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or 
withdraw from individual accounts with 
convenient flexibility. Funds received 
by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation's Savings /Investment Portfolio. 


Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles + Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs - 


Savings, Compton - La Ball 





Community / 


Savings, Culver City - Lassen Savings, Chico - Midvalley () 


Savings, Marysville - Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel- SS 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured ( 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 


Sequoia Savings, Fresno - Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego ait 
. *) 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. F-1 * LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Assets over $300 Million » Reg. with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 





Let Barron’s become 


YOUR No. 1 GUIDE 
TO INVESTING 


17 weeks’ trial .. . only $5 


When you start reading Barron's, you 
quickly find it gives you everything you 
need to know to help you handle your 
investments with greater understanding 
and foresight: 

First, you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. 

Second, you get a fund of information 
that enables you to weigh the merits of 
different securities—and pick the ones 
you want to sui your investment ob- 
jective: 

Third, you increase your understanding 
of all financial information you may 
read or hear elsewhere. You acquire a 
know-how about investing that helps you 
build your capital and increase your 
investment income. 

No other business or investment publi- 
eation is like Barron's. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind 
about his own money. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, special- 
ized information in serving you. 

Barron's subscription — is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription brings 
ment implications of curren 
economic events . . . and the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment op; tne ae 

See for yourself how rtant Barron's 
can be to you in the event 1 weeks ahead. 
Try it for 17 weeks for A (full year $15). Just 
tear out this ad and send it ge a with your 
check for $5; or tell us to bill Address: 
Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, ®“Boston 15, 
Mass. F-1015 
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p—Answers ALL Your Questions“™ 


HOW TO INVEST AND 
LIVE IN MEXICO 


by DANIEL JAMES 


Former Wall Street Journal 
Correspondent in Mexico 


You CAN buy into, or start, businesses in 
Mexico that can return profits of 30% and 
more on your investment. You CAN obtain 
ields of 8 to 12% on safe, conservative 
exican stocks and bonds. You CAN retire, 
and make a good living besides, in Mex 
ico’s ideal climate, surroundings, and fa 
cilities. 
This guide to profitable investment and 
business operation is the only complete 
and ready reference on the subject. “It pro 
vides instant information 
on a wide range of top 
ics.’ says HAROLD 
WALSH, Los Angeles Times 
Financial Editor. A wealth 
of facts, not loose state 
ments, about investment 
and business opportuni 
ties in Mexico, laws, 
taxes, business methods 
economic growth, and at 
tractive living conditions 
Graphs, maps, 24 appen 
dices. Order a copy to- 
day with the convenient 
coupon below. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Se eee ea eae ee ea ea eee & & & &. 
NOURSE PUBLISHING COMPANY F 
P. G. Box 398, San Carlos, Calif. 
Enclosed is $5.95 check/money-order. Please 
send me postpaid, HOW TO INVEST AND LIVE IN 
MEXICO. if not completely satisfied, | may re- 
turn the book within 10 days for a complete re- 
fund of purchase price. 
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Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 55 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Company, payable on 
Oct. 31, 1960, to holders of record at 
the close of business on Oct. 7, 1960. 
A. M. GoTTSCHALD 
Sept. 15, 1960 Secretary 
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Pacific Gas and Electric 
_ Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 179 
The Board of Directors on 
September 21, 1960. de- 
clared o cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the 
yeor of 65 cents per share 
upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This 
dividend will be paid by 
check on October 15, 1960, 
to common stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on September 

30, 1960. 
K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


% San Francisco, Calif. y 
aN é 
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est in book companies running high, 
President John D. Powers was very 
happy to break with tradition. For 
all of 1960, said he, Prentice Hall will 
show sales of $50 million, and increase 
its earnings by 17%, to $4.2 million or 
87 cents a share. 
o a 

Sharpest pencil in Wall Street last 
month was wielded by a Chase Man- 
hattan-Morgan Guaranty Trust syn- 
dicate in outbidding a First National 


| City-Lehman Brothers groun for a 


$35.4 million issue of Connecticut 
highway bonds. The size of the 
winner’s margin: $35.09, or about one 
ten thousandth of one per cent. 
~ ° e 
Railroads and truckers are not hiding 
their gloom about the outlook for the 
rest of 1950. The usual fall uoturn in 
shipments has sim»ly failed to mate- 
rialize, they point out. and as a re- 
sult they now expect fourth quarter 
traffic to be little if any better than 
the strike-hit 1959 period. Particu- 
larly damaging: the continued lag in 
shipments of “manufactured and mis- 
cellaneous” goods, which are the most 
profitable for the shippers. 
6 eo 2 
Gasmen, always struggling to keep 
costs down in their price war against 
coal and oil, hope they have found a 
new tool which will do just that. 
Being distributed by Wisconsin’s 
Driam Corp., the device is a trailer- 
mounted mobile mill, which can turn 
out 4-to-16 inch spiral welded pipe 
right in the field. Up to now, such 
pipe has been made in multi-million 
dollar plants, often had to be trans- 
ported for long (and costly) dis- 
tances. 
* a es 
Pan American Airways, in a free- 
spending mood rare for an airline, 
has just signed the biggest office 
rental lease in the history of New 
York. The lease, covering $115.5 mil- 
lion and 25 years, was for 15 of the 
59 floors in Grand Central City, the 
new building going up above Grand 


| Central Station. Rent for Pan Am’s 


new world headquarters probably 
will run to about $4.6 million a year. 
2 . e 

American prices in the export mar- 
ket may not look so sky-high over 
the next few years. As international 
trade experts see it, inflation is on 
the wane in the US., but increasing 
everywhere else. Too, they note, 
foreign labor, closing its ears to politi- 


, cal pressures and patriotic appeals, 


seems hardly inclined to go along with 
wage stability while profits soar. 
e e * 

Cigarette makers, remembering the 
overseas success of American ciga- 
rettes in World War II, now are mov- 
ing abroad in their search for higher 
volume. Both Phillip Morris and R. J. 
Reynolds recently have moved into 
West Germany, Lorillard is staking 
out a claim for its products in Fin- 
land and even U.S. Tobacco is eyeing 
the foreign market. 

° * . 

Biggest British merger ever will come 
if English Electric and General Elec- 
tric (no kin to the U.S. comnany) 
can agree on terms. The merged firm, 
with assets of $714 million, would be 
Britain’s biggest electrical goods 
maker, with products ranging from 
hair dryers to heavy generating 
equipment. On a world basis, the 
comvanv will rank fifth largest—be- 
hind giants GE, Westinghouse, Phil- 
lips’ Lamp and Japan’s Hitachi. 

s o « 

Listless commodity trading meant 
poor profits for many stockbrokers 
last month. Reason: stockbrokers 
often “hedge” their activities by deal- 
ing in commodities as well, reasoning 
that commodity volume stays high 
even when stock trades fall off. But 
this year, commodity trading has been 
off sharply. Of 14 major futures, in 
fact, all but two had fewer trades 
through August than in the same 
period of last year. 

a e e 

Dollar glut in the rest of the world 
was highlighted by the World Bank’s 
recent placement of $100 million in 
dollar bonds entirely outside the U.S. 
Of the Bank’s total of $1.7 billion in 
dollar obligations, foreign investors 
now hold some $735 million—nearly 
three times the amount they held as 
recently as five years ago. 

a . * 

“A rolling readjustment more severe 
than any since 1946,” is the way 
Sears, Roebuck’s forthright Chairman 
Charles Kellstadt sees the current 
economic picture. Kellstadt refuses 
to term the business slowdown a re- 
cession, “because I don’t believe it’s 
as severe as that.” On the bullish 
side, Kellstadt cites the continuing 
high level of disposable personal in- 
come as a reason for optimism. 

e * * 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. branching out 
from timber? Its latest acquisition, 
the W.M. Ritter Co., brought G-P not 
only large reserves of timber but of 
coal and gas as well. Admits an aide: 
“Basically, we’re interested in the 
timber, but we’re also striving to get 
the most out of the land that the tim- 
ber stands on. 


Forses, ocroser 15, 1960 





READERS SAY 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
Nixon Vs. Kennedy 


Sir: I must hasten to protest the tenor 
of your editorial in which you refer to 
Senator Kennedy’s acceptance speech as 
a “nasty personal attack on Mr. Nixon” 
(“Fact & Comment,” Forses, Sept. 1)... 
a classical example of the “stacking the 
cards” propaganda technique. 

—ABRAHAM SEIDERMAN 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Sm: Malcolm Forbes assures your 
readors that “there are sound grounds 
for optimism that he (Nixon) can win.” 
. . . Mr. Forbes might well have used 
the phrase “sound but feeble grounds.” 

—JoserpH M. MEsNIc 
Albany, N.Y. 


Sir: Never .. . has anything been as 
damaging to Forses’ excellent image. 
—Parrick J. F. GRaTTON 
Tyler, Tex. 


Sporn’s Spirit 


Str: Phil Sporn’s emulation of the 
spirit of Edison (“The Glittering Lights 
of American Electric,” Forses, Oct. 1) 
might well be copied by other leaders 
f the staid utility industry. .. . 

—Joun J. HEersert 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


When I was a boy of 14, my father 
was so ignorant I could hardly stand 
to have the old man around. But 
when I got to be 21, I was astonished 
at how much he had learned in seven 
years. —Mark Twaln. 


No power is strong enough to be 
lasting if it labors under the weight 
of fear. —CICERO. 


Dreaming is an act of pure imagi- 
nation, attesting in all men a creative 
power, which, if it were available in 
waking, would make every man a 
Dante or a Shakespeare. 

—H. F. Hence. 


The journey of a thousand miles 
starts with a single step. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Whatever you are by nature, keep 
to it; never desert your own line of 
talent. Be what nature intended you 
for, and you will succeed; be any- 
thing else and you will be ten thou- 
sand times worse than nothing. 

—Sypney SMITH. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
loss, but cheerily seek how to redress 
their harms. —-W1LL1AM SHAKESPEARE. 


The future belongs to the things 
that can grow, whether it be a tree or 
democracy. —KENNETH D. JOHNSON. 


There is no trifling with nature, it 
is always true, grave, and severe, it 
is always in the right, and the faults 
and errors fall to our share. It defies 
incompetency but reveals its secrets 
to the competent, the truthful, and 
the pure. —GOETHE. 


Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings; sometimes they fly away of 
themselves, and sometimes they must 
be set flying to bring in more. 

—Francis Bacon. 


It is better to create than to be 
learned; creating is the true essence 
of life. —REINHOLD NIEBUBR. 


A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s heaven for? 
—Rosert BRowNING. 


There are certain times when most 
people are in a disposition of being 
informed, and ‘tis incredible what a 
vast good a little truth might do, 
spoken in such seasons. 

—ALEXANDER POPE. 
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Every day sees humanity more vic- 
torious in the struggle with space 
and time. —GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 


If men would consider not so much 
wherein they differ, as wherein they 
agree, there would be far less of un- 
charitableness and angry feeling in 
the world. —JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Nothing can stop the man with the 
tight mental attitude from achieving 
his goal; nothing on earth can help 
the man with the wrong mental atti- 
tude. —W. W. Zrece. 





B. C. FORBES 


Frank W. Woolworth, when I 
was writing his career, confided 
that his turning-point, from be- 
ing a small to a big business 
man, came when he suffered a 
breakdown and had to spend 
two months in a hospital. “Be- 
fore then I tried to do everything 
myself. I thought nobody could 
do anything as well as I could. 
... When I returned, I found that 
things had gone along very well 
in my absence. I felt somewhat 
humiliated! But it taught me a 
lesson. From then on I left the 
day-to-day running of our com- 
paratively few stores to others, 
and concentrated on expansion. 
It worked out all right, I think 
you will agree,” he added smil- 
ingly. 





My reading of history convinces me 
that most bad government results 
from too much government. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Behind every argument is some- 
one’s ignorance.—Lovuis D. BranpeIs. 


Have confidence that if you have 
done a little thing well, you can do 
a bigger thing well, too. —STorey. 


All who have meditated on the art 
of governing mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires 
depends on the education of youth. 

—ARISTOTLE. 


It is hard for an empty sack to stand 
upright. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The doctrine of human equality 
reposes on this: that there is no man 
really clever who has not found that 
he is stupid. There is no big man who 
has not felt small. Some men never 
feel small; but these are the few men 
who are. —Guspert K. CHESTERTON. 


We have inherited new difficulties 
because we have inherited more 
privileges. —Dr. ABRAM SACHER. 


Restlessness and discontent are the 
first necessities of progress. 
—Tuomas A. EpISoN. 


Failures are divided into two 
classes—those who thought and never 
did, and those who did and never 
thought. —JOHN CHARLES SALAK. 


To live in the presence of great 
truths and eternal laws, to be led by 
permanent ideals—that is what keeps 
a man patient when the world ignores 
him, and calm and unspoiled when 
the world praises him. —BALZAC. 


No evil is without its compensation. 
The less money, the less trouble; the 
less favor, the less envy. Even in 
those cases which put us out of wits, 
it is not the loss itself, but the esti- 
mate of the loss that troubles us. 

—SENECA. 


Nothing in life is more wonderful 
than faith—the one great moving force 
which we can neither weigh in the 
balance nor test in the crucible. 

—Srmr WIii1aM OSLER 


It is a good rule to face difficulties 
at the time they arise and not allow 
them to increase unacknowledged. 

—Epwarp W. ZIEGLER. 


Every man, however obscure, how- 
ever removed from the general rec- 
ognition, is one of a group of men 
impressible for good, and impressible 
for evil, and it is in the nature of 
things that he cannot really improve 
himself without in some degree im- 
proving other men. 

—Cuartes DICKENS. 


He that plants thorns must never 
expect to gather roses. —PILPAy. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 








A Text... 


The race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 


nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor 


Sent in by Samuel Seltzer, Uni- 
versity City, Mo, What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


yet favor to men of skill; but time and 
chance happeneth to them all. 


—Ecciesiastes 9:11 
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Air Force TITAN breaks for the sky ot 
Cape Canaveral. TITAN, with a range 
of 5500 miles, travels at 15,000 mph. 
U. S. Air Force Photo 

Nuclear powered USS GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, POLARIS missile launching 
submarine, on test cruise in Long Island 
Sound. General Dynamics Corp. Photo 


From National: 
Materials For Mightier Defense 


Products vital to our national security are among the growing 
number of chemicals and special metals manufactured by 
National Distillers and Chemical Corporation, its subsidiaries 


or affiliates. These include: 


DIMAZINE™ storable liquid rocket 
fuel. This will enable Titan II 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
—and others—to be fully fueled 
and ready for instant firing from 
hidden underground pads. A joint 
venture of National and Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has been awarded contracts 
exceeding $20,000,000 for Dima- 
zine by the Air Force. 


ZIRCONIUM, a special metal made 
by 60%-owned Reactive Metals 
Inc., is essential in fuel element 
components for nuclear subma- 
rines. 


TITANIUM, another Reactive Me- 
tals’ product, is finding increasing 
use in missile and rocket compo- 


nents calling for light weight com- 
bined with high strength and heat 
resistance. 


PETROTHENE™ polyethylene is used 
to make nuclear radiation shields 
for atomic powered vessels. These 
are lighter in weight than those 
made of ordinary materials, yet 
provide complete protection from 
nuclear bombardment. 


Such materials are fulfilling Na- 
tional’s stated objective at the 
start of its program of expansion 
in chemicals to seek an industry 
“with a growing peacetime de- 
mand which manufactures 


materials allocated for National 
Defense and for essential civilian 
needs in times of emergency.” 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Harvesting friends in 3l states 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ees) 


Serving old friends and welcoming new ones is the most pleasant part 
of every day’s work at Gen Tel. 

In our operating areas in 31 states from Florida to Alaska, population 
is growing at a rapid pace. And so is the need for new telephones. 


Whether the need is for a phone in a new home, a switchboard for a 
new hospital or a complete telephone system for a new industry, we 
make it our business to supply it as swiftly, efficiently and economi- 
cally as possible. 

Our role, as we see it, is to bring people together through the miracle 
of modern communications. And to this end we are ceaselessly expand- 
ing and improving our facilities and services. 


This is another example of how General Telephone & Electronics 
works to meet the communications needs of today — and tomorrow. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17. 








